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HAYES HECTOGRAPH BOOKS 
MASTER COPIES — READY TO USE! 


Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text or Program 


@® Mere and Better Copies @ 
LOWES SE Ri C¢ Es *HIGHES T OUALIT Y 
@ Guaranteed To Your Satisfaction @ 


ORDER NOW from this List! 


SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
sions, citizenship and nature study. 
In Hectograph Ink—$J.00 In Regular Ink—50¢e 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors, All grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50e 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
pations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills, 
Teacher’s key. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—t0c 
BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
ee \\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—30c 
; a. As \ SCIENCE STU DIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
7 ‘Won common birds, spring wild flowers and insects. 
™ Combines nature study, art and reading. 

\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35e 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lIllustrations are new, 
large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 
large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 

) In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 

n fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
2 \\ appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
\struments, composers, etc. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35e 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month. 
Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 

\designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
color and construct. In Heectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United State’, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 

In Hectograph Ink—50e 

HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 

book of full-page dra®ings to be used separately or 

put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—s50c 

ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT—Schoolroom decor- 

ations and art projects for school holidays. Things 

to do, make, paste, color.or draw. Keep your pupils 

busy—learning while doing. Hectograph Ink—$1.00 

\.- L"CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS—Full-page pictures of 

i... \ “children of different lands in historic and typical 

\ costumes. Full directions for coloring and complete 
\ teacher’s manual with descriptive poems. 

\\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—s50e 


\ 
Health, Safety & Good Manners (Hecto) ..... 
Farm Friends & Pets (Hecto) .....cccccccece 

Circus Activity Unit (Hecto) .......ccccccese 
\, Seatwork for Beginners (Hecto) ..........-+. 
\ — I ee 
\\ Number Book—Grade 1 (Hecto) ........... ‘ 


Vea: 
‘ee \ Pupil’s copy in regular ink ............... : 
< ) Craftwork (Hecto) ......cccccccccccccccccee 
JONES PUBLISHING CO., 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Enclosed find $________for which please send me postpaid 
the titles I have listed (use margin if necessary) ~~ 





Authentic Reproductions 
INSPIRE Talent and Skill! 


Genuine, handmade reproductions of the 
creations of Early American tinsmiths— 


trays, baskets, candle sconces, etc. — | 


undecorated tin, ready for painting. In- 


struction book, including seven authentic | 


Early American designs, $1.10 postpaid. 
Instructions for Gold Leafing, $1.00 post- 
paid. 

Write today for FREE illustrated catalog 


The Country Loft 


38 MILL LANE, SO. HINGHAM, MASS. 

















Make music teaching a pleasure. 
Just write your name, address, num- 
ber of pupils and grades taught on 


@ penny postcard, and we will rush 
you our FREE Catalog on 


e SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 
They Produce Results! 
e@ THE SYMPHONET 


A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 














Name Address 
City State. 








* Starring 
BURGESS MEREDITH 


* Written by 
BURGESS MEREDITH 


* Directed by 
BURGESS MEREDITH 

















An ex-Gl goes back to see how 
Britain looks in peace time 


16 MM SOUND — 44 MINUTES 
RENTAL $6.00 — SALE $96.00 


Apply 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Summer job or summer 
session — now is the time 


to make plans. 


HEN a hint of spring is in the air, our thoughts 

are apt to leap ahead—straight over the drudg- 
ery of final reports—into the long, lazy summer vaca- 
tion. Yes, those three months in the summer do seem 
long and lazy in preview, but, like many of the movie 
previews, they are a bit different in actuality. The sum- 
mer isn’t half long enough. and chances are that most of 
us won’t have an opportunity to be very lazy. 

Some teachers will be attending summer sessions. If 
those are your plans, better get busy with catalogs, tran- 
scripts, and arrangements for living accommodations. 
When we tried to enroll in a certain course last May— 
about a month in advance of the beginning day for that 
particular summer session——-we were informed by letter 
that the course had been filled up for several months. 
So April is none too early to make your plans and write 
your letters to the university of your choice. 

If you have not yet decided what university you wish 
to attend, the college catalogs available at your public or 
high school library may help you make a choice. 

Perhaps you are torn between a desire to travel and 
a compulsion or inclination to attend summer school. 
One principal of our acquaintance has worked out a 
system for combining the two. Each summer she at- 
tends a different university in some part of the world 
with which she wishes to become better acquainted. 
Last summer Hawaii was her choice. Next summer it 
may be Peru. No, you can’t vagabond from college to 
college if you are working for a degree. But if you don’t 
need or want any more degrees, why not try this happy 
combination of school and travel? 

For some teachers summer means a job to supple- 
ment the ever-inadequate teaching income. It is possible 
to choose a summer job which will give you a complete 
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From the 
editor's 


desk 


change of scenery and activity—yes, even a summer job 
which will give you a real vacation. 

One teacher loved the sea and had a special affection 
for Maine, but had never heen able to afford more than 
a week’s vacation there. Then he hit upon the idea of 
applying for a summer job in a resort hotel in Maine. 
She sent a carefully-worded application to several hotels 
along the coast of Maine and ended up with a position 
as front clerk, to which she has returned year after year. 
She works seven days a week but has plenty of time off 
each day to indulge in resort activities and pursue her 
favorite hobby of bird study. The change of scene and 
activity makes it possible for her to return to teaching 
feeling refreshed and invigorated: the change of position 
from one dealing with children to one which deals with 
adults enables her to return to teaching with new patience 
and enthusiasm. 

Teachers are ideally fitted for summer hotel work be- 
cause of their long vacation, their cultural background, 
their ability to handle people in all situations, and their 
patience. A teacher who is an expert typist may find 
office work to do in the hotel. A teacher who specializes 
in mathematics or commercial subjects can make up pay- 
rolls and prepare bills for the guests. The position of 
front alerk requires no specialized training but it does 
require a liking for people, as the person who holds that 
job will meet every guest who arrives and will have to 
cope with many problems. A young teacher might work 
as a waitress; an older one would undoubtedly be happier 
as a dining-room hostess. If you have a knack for cook- 
ing, there are positions which will utilize your skill. If 
you dote upon sports and games. you would probably 
be a success as a social hostess. If you are more on the 


(Continued on page 48) 








talking shop 


What's Wrong with the Schools? 

“The trouble with our school sys- 
tem today,” explains Commissioner 
William Brish, “is that the teachers 
are afraid of the principals; the 
principal’s afraid of the superintend- 
ent; he is afraid of the board of 
education; the board of education is 
afraid of the parents; the parents are 
afraid of the children; and the chil- 


dren are afraid of nobody.” 


The Financial Front 

“The average teacher’s salary is 
still $250 less than the income of the 
average factory worker.” the AFL 
declared at its Cincinnati convention 
last November. The AFL declared 
that no community should pay any 
teacher less than $3000 annually. 
This $3000 entrance salary should be 
increased annually by automatic in- 
creases. 


Weights and Measures 

Teacher: What does milk come in? 
Pupil: In pints. 

Teacher: What else? 

Pupil: In squirts. 


Child Labor 

A year ago this month more than 
600,000 children between the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen were at work. 
The National Child Labor Committee 
says there is a general upward trend 
in child labor. 

We'd like to see an upward trend 
in child labor over the arithmetic 
problems at home, and a decrease in 
adult labor over same. 








How |, a teacher, 

Cal inspire my pupils 
to enter the 

teaching profession 


A teacher must teach by precept 
and example. These methods can be 
used in inspiring pupils to enter the 
teaching profession. 

I must be a successful person; a 
cheerful, friendly individual with a 
real interest in the welfare of all. I 
can be well-dressed but not over- 
dressed, clean, neat, attractive, and 
orderly in speech and habits. I can 
fit easily into the life of the com- 
munity by adjusting my habits to 
the customs of the community. I can 
assume leadership for improvements 
so as not to stir up strife. 

I can take part in community life 
such as church work, social affairs, 
and civic responsibilities. I can be 
zealous in taking advantage of the 
privileges of citizenship by voting, 
taking part in worthwhile activities, 
and advocating good government. 

I must be able to tell right from 
wrong, but if I am too strait-laced 
something may break. I can teach 
my pupils wholesome recreation and 
take part in it with them. I can show 
them that a teacher may have other 
interests besides teaching and get 
worthwhile pleasure from them. I can 
show pupils who have special talents 
that these can be used to great ad- 
vantage in the teaching profession. 

I can gain the confidence of my 
pupils by working with them in upper 
grades. Through guidance and occu- 
pational work, these advantages can 
be brought out clearly. 

Prospective teachers are often dis- 
couraged by teachers complaining 
about their supervisors and princi- 
pals. I must be careful to avoid this 
unethical practice. Many are pre- 
vented from entering the profession 
by the often-heard remark, “A teach- 
er’s work is never done!” I must not 
be a martyr. I can build up the pro- 
fession by complaining less and prais- 
ing my job. I must pull my share of 
the load, be proud that I am a teach- 
er, and tell people about it. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A springtime 


border 


Purpose 

1. To increase appreciation of the 
beautiful 
To provide an opportunity for 
creative work 
To provide the child with an 
opportunity to use his mind and 
hands in a creative project 
To beautify his surroundings. 
stimulating the love of the finer 
arts 


yA 


Materials 

1. A roll of ceiling paper 

2. Ink or show card paint (blue) 

3. Toothbrush and wire 
Construction paper, lightweight 
(pastel shades) red, pink, blue. 
yellow, green, black, lavender 

5. Construction paper (deep 
shades) blue, orange, red, green 

6. Yellow crepe paper (if desired) 


Procedure 


Cut the ceiling paper in a strip 
suitable for display (size according 
to display space.) Tack the paper to 
a thin piece of wood, fixed for hang- 
ing. Next spatter paint the paper by 


You can bring a touch of spring 


into your classroom with this springtime border. 


An activity by Margaret B. Aaron 


dipping the brush lightly in the ink 
or paint, then rub over the screen. 
Practice several times on scrap paper 
to learn the technique. 

Make the hollyhocks as suggested, 
using a wide variety of colors and a 
mixture of pastel shades. Yellow 
crepe paper slightly stretched adds a 
touch of reality for the centers of the 


hollyhock. 


Children can easily cut their own 
hollyhock patterns from scrap paper. 
They love to create their own design. 
Then make their hollyhocks from the 
construction paper. 


Hollyhocks of different heights are 
made by varying the number of flow- 
ers used on each stem. Cut stems 
from heavy green construction paper. 
Flower size varies with the height of 
the stems. Large flowers are used at 
the base of the stem. 


The bird bath is made from pastel 
yellow paper and the birdhouse is 
made from white paper with a dark 
blue roof and a brown pole. Again 
selected children can cut very satis- 
factory birdhouses and bird baths 


free hand; or have all the children 
try to cut the bird bath then select 
the best one for your pattern. 

Directions for making crickets are 
found with the patterns. The crickets 
are made from heavy construction pa- 
per. Paste crickets on birds, the 
house, and bird baths for added effect. 

Bluebirds are cut from blue con- 
struction paper, their breasts are light 
orange. For an added touch of real- 
ity make them stand away from the 
paper. 

Assemble the picture, using the 
ideas of the children to enrich the 
suggestions given. 

The ground effect for the scene is 
made from green crepe paper cut so 
that it stretches a very little in a 
wavy pattern, straightening out for 
the bird bath and birdhouse sections. 

This idea may be used as the stage 
setting for a spring pageant. Lse 
sticks covered with crepe paper for 
hollyhock stems, put a white picket 
fence in the foreground. A real bird- 
house and bird bath may be part of 
the scene. Any green floor covering is 
satisfactory for the ground effect. 
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— A recipe hook 
for mother 


“My mother makes the yummiest 
cookies!” 

“You should taste my mom’s divin- 
ity fudge!” 

“My dad does the cooking in our 
family. Can he make spaghetti!” 

All year I had been hearing re- 
marks like that. They were true, too. 
I had tasted samples. 

In April, when Mother’s Day was 
just around the corner, my _ sixth- 
grade children decided that a collec- 
tion of all these “best recipes” would 
make a fine gift for Mother. 

The children wanted to make the 
whole thing a surprise. However, we 
were afraid that some mothers might 
resent having a cherished recipe 
copied without their knowledge. So 
we decided to tell Mother that a recipe 
book was in the making—but not that 
the book would be her Mother’s Day 
gift. 

Seemingly none of the parents ob- 
jected to the publication of her (or 
his) favorite recipe, for each child 
turned up at the scheduled time with 
the promised recipe. 

Each morning one child was al- 
lowed to come into the room before 
the bell so that he could put his recipe 
on the board. The teacher checked 
the board work spelling and gram- 
mar, so that by the time school be- 
gan the recipe was in perfect order. 

First the child who had put his 
recipe on the board told something 
about it. Some of the recipes had 
been handed down for generations; 
some had been acquired on trips to 
interesting places. Our recipes for 
spaghetti, tamales, and wiener schnit- 
zel were contributed by an Italian 


6 


May 8 is the day, and 


there’s plenty of time for this project 


by Velma McKay. 


boy, a Mexican girl, and a German 
boy respectively. 

Never did we have as much en- 
thusiasm for the penmanship lesson 
as we did while copying the “recipe 
of the day” in the very best of hand- 
writing. 

And we used that recipe in all kinds 
of ways. First we examined it to see 
whether all the necessary ingredients 
were included. It did not take our 
class long to discover that the baking 
powder had been left out of one of the 
cake recipes. Right then and there 
we had a discussion about the use of 
baking powder and yeast. When the 
subject of yeast came up in science 
a little later, the children were espe- 
cially interested because of this dis- 
cussion. 

We made our recipes into arithme- 
tic problems. We invited so many 
guests to an imaginary party that we 
had to make four cakes instead of 
one, and of course we had to multiply 
all of our ingredients accordingly. 
But when Roger and Jim planned to 
cook flapjacks just for themselves 
during an imaginary camping trip, 
they made use of fractions to halve 
their recipe. 

Our cookbook project put new life 
into the geography period, too. We 
were studying the Old World, and the 
children began to wonder about the 
favorite foods of people living in 
other lands. Some of our questions 
were answered by children in our 
own room whose parents came from 
other countries. We referred to our 
set of Compton’s for other informa- 
tion. Books from the library about 
children in other lands furnished 


further details. 

When we learned that a particular 
recipe was popular in a certain coun- 
try, we discussed the reasons for it. 
For example, the children decided 
that it was natural for fish recipes 
to be popular in Norway because 
Norway is a country which has ac- 
cess to good fishing grounds. 

“IT know why we Americans eat a 
lot of ham and eggs,” explained Lar- 
ry, his eyes dancing. “We get our 
ham from those ham actors on the 
radio. And the comedians lay the 
eggs.” 

The designing of covers for the 
booklets gave the children a chance 
to display their individuality and cre- 
ative ability. Colored construction 
paper was used for the covers, in any 
color desired by the child. Several 
of the covers were decorated with 
crayon pictures of a jolly chef, com- 
plete with cap and apron. Others 
had a tempting array of foods. Some 
pupils concentrated upon doing elab- 
orate lettering for the title and did 
not bother to make any additional 
decorations, while other more ambi- 
tious pupils found time and space to 
draw an illustration to accompany 
each recipe in the body of the book. 

Each child made up a title for his 
booklet. Several had “Recipes froin 
Room Fifteen” as the title. One girl 
called her book, “Favorite Food fer 
My Favorite Mother.” 

On the Monday following Mother s 
Day several of the children told with 
what pleasure the gifts had been r-- 
ceived. And later reports, direct froin 
enthusiastic mothers, confirmed the'r 
children’s statements. 
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Felt craft can be attractively ap- 
plied to these quaint Easter patterns. 
The directions for construction are 
simple enough for the primary chil- 
dren to follow. Blanket-stitch or 
baste around the bunny in bright 
contrasting colored embroidery 
thread or yarn. These bunnies would 
make excellent Easter gifts for chil- 
dren in hospitals, etc. 
The children should first trace or 
Pattern for Bunny draw freehand the pictures on this 
Cut 2 page, then proceed as explained be- 
low. 


EASTER BUNNY 

Pin pattern to felt and cut out two 
bunnies and two paws. Starting at 
X, blanket-stitch all around bunny 
down to Y. Stuff firmly with rags 
and continue blanket-stitching around 
feet up to X. Do not stuff ears or 
feet. Bend feet up in front and tack 
them up at X and Y. Blanket-stitch 
around paws and sew them to sides 
along dotted lines. Sew some of the 
scraps of felt together into firm ball 
and fasten in back of the bunny to 
make a good sized tail to help him sit 
up. Embroider eyes and mouth on 
the face. 





EASTER PEN-WIPER 

Tack brown felt duck between two 
bright colored felt eggs at X. Ghue 
felt designs to egg, or paint on with 
tempera paint. 


NEEDLE CASE 

Cut two felt baskets with flowers. 
Paint flowers on with tempera. Sew 
baskets together at top with a rec- 
tangle of felt for needles, in between. 


Braid yarn or strips of felt for the 
handle. 
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Since that impressive day last fall 
Patrick Dennis McGinnis had had 
but one desire, one wish, and that 
was to own a calf of his own. 

His daydreams now were filled 
with scenes such as he had witnessed 
that Saturday in the little town of 
Cody, Wyoming. The street had been 
roped off. The boys and girls had 
lel their sleek, well-fed calves into 
tle space provided. There they had 
liied them up while a well known 
siockman from Sheridan, Wyoming 
hid judged them. But the best of 
al had been the moment when Mr. 
Robertson, the local U. S. Senator, 
h id made the awards. 

But in Pat’s day dreams, it was he 
wio stood beside a plump, well-fed 
white-faced Hereford and, it was he 
who received the coveted first prize. 

Usually these dreams were rudely 
interrupted by his parents’ suggesting 
that he get his chores done at once 
o: the teacher's reminding him that 
time was flying and he had better 
complete his assignment. 

Now it was the last of February. 
March was approaching, and Pat had 
exactly six dollars saved toward the 
purchase of a calf. Five dollars had 
been sent him by his grandmother 
for Christmas and, a crisp one dollar 
bill was a birthday present from his 
Aunt Mary Ann. 

He felt more discouraged than 
ever. There wasn’t any chance to 
earn money living so far from town. 
Boys who lived in town could at 
least sell papers. He thought, with 
acute distaste. of the long daily ride 
to and from school on the big yellow 
bus and the time consumed in the 
ride. 

A sudden chinook had left the 
land bleak and bare save for a few 
winter weary snowdrifts which 
huddled about the sagebrush. As he 
left the bus at the crossroads that 
Thursday night, he looked up at the 
Shoshone canyon. Clouds were gath- 
ering, converging from the soft cot- 
tony puffs that had drifted about in 
the blue of the sky all day, into dark, 
ominous masses that showed prospects 
of a storm. The air seemed suddenly 
still. 

By the time he reached the house 
huge flakes of snow began drifting 
lazily downward. 

Salna, the Alaskan Husky, an ex- 
G.!. dog, came to greet him. She 
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by Eloise J. Jensen 


rubbed her soft nose against his hand 
and shook the snowflakes from her 
luxuriant ruff. which always re- 
minded Pat of an Eskimo’s Parka. 

“Hi, Sal,” he greeted her affec- 
tionately. 

Within an hour the ground was 
white with snow and the wind had 
risen. He hurried about with the 
chores, feeding the gabbling chick- 
ens, gathering eggs and carrying 
wood and coal into the house. 

“The radio says a bad storm is 
coming,” his mother said as he came 
in. “And the barometer’s down,” 
she added. 

“We're in for a storm,” his father 
observed. 

Pat hurried with his chores, Sal at 
his heels, anxious to complete the 
accustomed tasks and get into the 
house. . 

“Anything new?” he asked his 
father as he drove the lone Jersey 
cow into the barn. 

“Not a thing . . . Oh, yes . 
some of the K Spear cattle drifted 
over to the line fence. I drove them 
back before the storm and repaired 
the fence.” 

“Maybe they’re hungry,” ‘Pat sug- 
gested. 

“They are. The K Spear Ranch 
hasn’t enough range or feed. One of 
their men was riding the Cotton 
Creek area looking for some of their 
heifers.” 

“This storm won't help.” 

“Sure won't,” his father commented 
briefly. 

“Don’t forget to shut the door of 
the chicken house,” his father told 
him. 





The orphan 


The swirling snow continued to 
fall, and the wind increased in veloc- 
ity until it became a raging, stinging, 
white fury between earth and sky. 

Through a sudden lull in the 
storm, a man rode into the shelter 
of the small corral and barn lot. He 
held something before him on the 
saddle. 

Pat held up the kerosene lantern 
to see the man. 

“This the McGinnis homestead?” 
the cowboy asked. 

“It is,” Pat replied. 

“Some storm. I’ve been down on 
Cotton Creek looking for K Spear 
heifers. Reckon I won’t make it back 
to the K Spear tonight with this 
orphan. Want to help me a bit?” 

“Sure thing,” Pat said as he put 
the lantern by the door and walked 
over to the mounted cowboy. 

“What's yore name, son?” 

Ts 

“Hol up your arms, Pat,” and 
with that command the cowboy 
hoisted down a thoroughly wet and 
all but dead white-faced Hereford 
calf into the boy’s waiting arms. 

The cowboy dismounted and 
joined Pat. “He’s almost dead,” he 
said. “The mother is dead in that 
sink hole on Cotton Creek. Could 
we take him into the barn and see 
if he’s worth savin’?” 

Pat clutched the snow-covered 
orphan to his bosom. The little 
animal shivered and shook. “Sure 
can,” Pat said and led the way into 
the dimness of the barn. The cow- 
boy followed, leading his horse. 

By the light of the lantern they in- 
spected the calf. 

(Continued on page 10) 


“All but gone,” the man said. Pat 
bent over the calf and began rubbing 
his body and legs with his bare 
hands. The calf gave a sudden shud- 
der and lay limp and still before 
them. 

“No use.” the cowboy said briefly 
as he got up. He shook snow from 
his chaps and jacket. “Reckon I can 
make it back to the ranch without 
him.” 

Pat looked down at the calf. It 
couldn't be dead! It looked so small 
and pitiful. He ran his hand over 
the calf’s side. A_ slight pulsation. 
like a heart beat quivered ever so 
slightly beneath his hand. 

Perhaps the little animal hadn't 
died . . 
hausted. 


maybe he was merely ex- 
With frantic haste Pat 
began rubbing the calf’s legs again. 
massaging the smooth, reddish form. 
He continued to work on the calf. 
oblivious to the departure of the cow- 
boy. 

His father. returning to the barn 
to milk Queen. the Jersey cow. found 
him there, still rubbing the still and 
inert body of the calf. Quickly Pat 
explained. 

“Dad, he’s still alive. The calf's 
alive! Maybe he'd come out of it if 
we took him to the house and 
him warm!” 


got 

By that time a plan had formed in 
his head. The calf’s mother was 
dead . . . he was an orphan .. . if 
he lived maybe gruff old K. K. Kean 
would sell the calf to him. He rubbed 
the calf’s legs, with renewed vigor. 

‘Won't hurt to try. Pat.’” his 
father said gravely. “This is a pretty 
bad storm. Ill carry him to the 
house for you. Don’t know what your 
mother will say, though.” 

They found out shortly. “What on 
earth’s that?” his mother demanded 
as they struggled through the kitchen 
door, plastered with generous por- 
tions of soft and very wet snow. 

“A K Spear orphan calf. One of 
Kean’s riders brought him this far. 
He thought the calf was dead but he 
isn’t, mother. He’s still alive! Can't 
Pat's 
voice was pleading as he shed his 
coat, letting it fall to the floor. 

His father had placed the calf. a 
snowy, furry little heap, on the 
braided rug before the kitchen stove. 
And looking into the earnest eyes of 
her son she couldn’t deny him this. 


we warm him up. Mother?” 
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looks 
like a goner.” she said as she bent 
over the calf. “Ill get a towel and 
blanket. Maybe he'll 
he’s dry and warm.” 

Between them they wiped the calf 
dry, wrapped him in a blanket. and 
after emptying the wood box. placed 
him in it, back of the stove. 


“Poor baby, he certainly 


rey iv e. once 


Pat hovered anxiously between the 
supper table and the wood box. His 
father had returned to the barn and 
had milked Queen. He had saved 
some of the rich Jersey milk for the 
calf in case it revived. 

“Come on. Pat. Eat your supper.” 
he said in a kindly voice, for he was 
touched by his ten-year-old son’s 
concern over the calf. “Give the little 
fellow a chance to get warmed 
through.” 

The storm continued to increase 
in intensity. and the reports that 
reached them over the radio were 
that it was one of the worst storms 
in years. 

Pat studied his spelling while sit- 
ting on the floor beside the wood 
box. Time had passed so rapidly he 
started with surprise when his mother 
announced, “Bed time, Pat.” 

“But Mom Mother. I can't 
leave him alone can't I sleep 
right here beside him?” 

“Youll catch your death of cold. 
The temperature’s 
said. 


dropping.” she 


“Such determination!” his father 
said as he stood looking down at his 
son. “That calf has every right to 
live. Sure. you can sleep here beside 
him.” 

“Mother.” he said addressing his 
wife, “Where’s my sleeping bag? 
Pat will be comfortable and happy 
right here on the floor beside the 
calf.” 

“Gee. Dad!” Pat said gratefully. 

“He's - still Pat’s father 
assured him as he reached his hand 
heneath the blanket and felt of the 
calf. 

So Pat settled down in his father’s 
G.l. sleeping bag for the night. His 
mother blew out the kerosene light 
and he was alone in the kitchen with 
the calf. 

It was nearing midnight when he 
awoke. For a moment he fumbled 
about in his mind to get his bear- 
ings. A movement nearby revived 
his memory abruptly. 


alive.” 


“The calf!” he gasped. He crawk 
out of the warm sleeping bag an |. 
bare feet flinching at the sudden i: 
coldness of the linoleum. he fou: d 
his way in the darkness to the tal le 
and felt about until he found tie 
matches his mother had left  besi-le 
the lamp. 


In the glare of the lamp he turn 
to look at the calf. Although Pat hid 
wrapped it tightly in the blanket. it 
had wriggled loose and now lay wth 


its head thrust above the top of tie 

wood box. The calf stared at lat 

with large. mournful eyes. 
(Continued on page 43) 





Easter Favors 
FACING: 

Here are some gay Easter favors 
to make: a lamb that will stand. to 
be used for a placard: (we suggest 
you paste cotton over the lamb to 
make him look woolly.) An Easter 
(color the 
picture and mount on a folded sheet 
of colored construction paper. leavy- 
ing the section in the middle of the 
picture unpasted. so as to allow the 
bouquet to slip in and out easily.) 
The construction of the little chick 
in the nest will prove enjoyable to 
your pupils. The finished project may 
he used for candy eggs as a party 
favor. 


card to send a greeting: 


Let the children copy or trace the 
pictures on the facing page. They 
should transfer their tracings to ‘con- 
struction or drawing paper. Encour- 
age them to use their own judgment 
in coloring the pictures. 

A. EASTER LAMB 

Cut on heavy black line. Fold on 
all dotted lines. Paste flaps X’s and 
Y’s together. Paste cheek flaps to 
sides of neck. (See B) 

C. EASTER CARD 

Cut slit at top of hands. Slip bou- 
quet (D) through slit. Color in licht 
greens, yellows, and violets. 

E. EASTER CHICK 

Fold on dotted lines so that bach. is 
formed and feet turned up. (See *) 
Paste tails, tops of heads and be 
together. 

G. NEST 

Fold up sides and paste in cor: 
flaps. Paste chicken’s feet in cer! 
of nest. Fill nest with shredded gr 
paper and jelly beans or painted « 


eggs. (See H) 
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The land 
of Pluck 


A play 
about the Netherlands, 


by Helen C. Shoemake 


Characters 
HANS & BATINA, Two small Dutch 
children...... Young gardeners 
HANSEL............Child who helps with 
house 
MARY AND MARTHA....Two American 
children 


WINDMILL CHILDREN ........ Any number 


Scene 


Little garden with blooming tulips 
and hyacinths. The two Dutch chil- 
dren, Hans and Batina, are spading 
and weeding. 

BATINA—There! Every weed is out 
of my garden. I have worked very 
hard; but see all my beautiful flow- 
ers! 

HANS—I think the tulips are larger 
than ever this year. See this one... 
and this one. . . The color is different 
than we have ever had before. 

BATINA—Father says it takes work 
to keep the soil rich. He says all over 
the country the flax is bluer than 
ever this year. 

HANS—(Straightening out and 
stretching) Oh my, we’ve worked 
hard! I feel like playing now for a 
change. Let’s stop working until to- 
morrow. (They stand in line with 
rakes and hoes in hand and do a 
Dutch dance to the tune of, “This is 
the way we wash the clothes.” They 
sing the following song, then repeat 
the dance: 
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We've finished our work so 
we can play 
AND We’ve finished our work so 
we can play 
We've finished our work so 
we can play 


BATINA 


HANS 


Until the Klapper man comes 
(As they finish dancing two Ameri- 
can children, Mary and Martha, come 
into the garden and speak.) 

MARY—How lovely your garden 
looks! We are traveling around. We 
came from America. Your flowers 
are beautiful. 

HANS—Do you think so? 

MARTHA—We don’t have such 
large hyacinths and tulips in Ameri- 
ca. Ours are lovely colors, but they 
are not as large as these. 

BATINA—We shiploads of 
bulbs to America every year. 

MARY—Do all the tulip bulbs that 
we buy in America come from Hol- 
land? 

HANS—AIl the best ones do. 

MARTHA—We think Holland is a 
beautiful place with all its red tiled 
roofs. On the train our card said, 
“Holland is the Land of Pluck.” Why 
do you call it that? 

BATINA—Because the Dutch people 
had to make all the land we have. 
This was all flooded land. We built 
a wall all around and pumped the 
water out and now we have rich land 
where we can grow things. 

MARTHA—Oh, dear! What a leaky 
country! 

MARY—Do you still 
How? 

HANS—Yes, we pump it with our 
windmills. 


send 


pump it? 


Don’t you see windmills 
everywhere you look in Holland? 
(Enter any number of children 
dressed to represent windmills. They 
sing verse and dance.) 

WINDMILL CHILDREN— 

We are the windmills that do the work 
We are the windmills that do the work 
We are the windmills that do the work 
Each day in the Land of Pluck. 


(dance) 
(Then after dancing sing second 
verse ) 


Listen you hear the windmill song 

R---- R----- 

Listen you hear the windmill song 

Each day in the Land of Pluck. 
(Exit Windmill Children, and child 

comes out of the house to ask children 

to lunch.) 





HANSEL—Come, brother and siste:. 
it is time for our noon meal. It is 
ready. 

BATINA—Oh, sister, these new pec - 
ple are here from America. The 
stopped to admire our flowers an | 
gardens. 

HANSEL—(Curtsy) How do yo. 
do? My, you came a long ways! 
Won't you stay and eat with us? 

HANS—Please do! We are havin : 
buttermilk porridge. It is so good! 
I shall eat three bowls. (Rubs his 
stomach. ) 

(American children look at eaci 
other in wonder.) 

mMARY—Oh, thank you! But we 
are not hungry. 

HANS—But buttermilk porridge §- 
so good. Do you have it in America? 

MARTHA—No, we have porridge. 
but not that kind. Maybe we could 
have a glass of water while you eat. 

HANS AND BATINA—(moving to- 
ward the house) Wait a minute and 
we shall set a place for you at the 
table. We'll give you something from 
the sweetie shop, too. 

MARY—(Turning to Martha as 
others disappear.) I couldn’t eat but- 
termilk porridge, could you? It 
makes me shiver to think of it. 

MARTHA—Oh no! Maybe they will 
give us some of that famous Holland 
cheese. You know how Father always 
told us about Holland cheese. 

mMARY—Yes, Holland is the home 
of rich butter and cheese, isn’t it? 
I like the kind they send to America. 
Mother says Holland people have 
fine dairies. 

(Continued on page 44) 





Easter Window Decorations 
FACING: 

These gay patterns will decorate 
your classroom for the Easter sea- 
son. The jolly bunnies and fan:y 
eggs may be drawn on a larger scaie. 

For a border, the placement of the 
bunnies and may be varied. 
The two bunnies may be dancing 
together after the colorful eggs, or 
they mev carry the eggs in their artis. 
For window decoration, paste long 
strips of colored paper on the wn- 


2 OS 
eggs 


dow making squares or rectang!s. 
Place a bunny or egg in each sectivn. 

We suggest cutting these patte: ns 
out of colored felt for framed pic- 


tures, friezes and wall-hangings. 
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_ Stick 
printing 


A frequently slighted method of 
reproduction is the art of “stick 
printing.” Altho the use of sticks in 
printing patterns dates back into the 
earliest forms of Art, it is an Art that 
should not be overlooked. Due to 
the simplicity of the medium and the 
objects employed in the process, it 
can be used by any age child of the 
elementary school. 

Briefly, stick printing is nothing 
more than the formation and repro- 
duction of designs with the use of 
small sticks of wood. The different 
shaped sticks are pressed onto a cot- 
ton ink pad of a desired color, then 
applied to the object to be decorated. 
By using different colored inks and a 


Zs 
cA 





few simple stick shapes, a wide vari- 
ety of patterns is made possible. 

Stick printing sets are very inex- 
pensive and usually retail for about 
10c a set, complete with three or more 
colored ink pads. When purchased 
in quantities, the price is usually 
less. Most school supply houses carry 
these in stock. 

Many teachers prefer to have their 
children make their own sticks out of 
simple wooden objects easily obtained 
around the home or school. Such 
items as dowel sticks, ice cream sticks. 
sucker sticks, pencils, wooden beads. 
rulers, spools, etc. are quite satis- 
factory. These are cut with a small 
hand saw to the desired length and 
shape. A piece of sandpaper is all 
that is necessary to smooth up the 
printing surfaces. Both the ends and 
sides are used in printing. 











The ink pads are simple to con- 


struct. Metal bottle caps or small 
jar lids act as a container. A small 
piece of felt or pressed cotton cut to 
fit the inside bottom of the container 
acts as a pad for the ink. The metal 
container should be large enough to 
permit inking the largest stick at one 
time. Different types of materials 
can be used for ink. A quantity of 
liquid watercolor is most satisfactory. 
Diluted poster or easel paint can also 
be used. Colored ink pad inks can 
be obtained at the dime stores, but 
particular care should be used in 
permitting small children to use such 
inks. These colors are very fast and 
if spilled on the hands or clothing. 
are difficult to remove. 


The most common use of stic) 
printing is in reproducing borders o 
all-over patterns. 





First experiences with stick printing 
must be carefully supervised. The 
student must realize the limitations 
of the medium and should be guided 
beyond the “play stage” as early as 
possible. Really beautiful designs 
and objects can be made by the small- 
est child if he has a clear and definite 
understanding of his tools. Begin- 
ning patterns should be made on 





checked (ruled) paper of either |» 
or 1” squares. This will assist the 
pupil in visualizing the arrangement 
of his pattern. The squared paper 
should be eliminated later however 
as it may handicap the creativeness 
in the pupil’s product. Beginning 
trials should be made in one color 
only. Later attempts should not be 
hindered in any way, the pupil be- 
ing given free use of all shapes and 
colors. 

The picture at the bottom of the 
page contains exact reproductions 
(full size) of the usual shapes found 
in a standard set of stick prints. The 
accompanying illustrations are a few 
of the many patterns possible. 
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— Drawing the 
human head 


I wish to present, for lower grades, 
a few simple guides in the teaching of 
drawing the human head. 

Beginning pupils have a tendency 
to express their conception of the 
human head by drawing a crude 
circle. Usually this is sadly flattened 
on one side, and at times rather flat 
on the top. Although these peculi- 


arities identify a child drawing, and - 


at times rathcr “expressionistic,” the 
child must sooner or later know that 
such exaggerations are not always 
desirable. If a child is given a few 
guiding rules early in his experience, 
he will not only progress faster in 
his later expressions, but will also 
feel more confident in his abilities 
to express himself. 

Inasmuch as the circle is the nat- 
ural shape used by the child, let us 
start with that object. It makes the 
presentation of the next step easier 
and simplifies the steps to follow. 

I have found that by having a 
pupil stand before the class as a 
model, the picture that follows is 
much more vividly presented. I 
have further found that when the 
observations are pointed out in the 
following order, the pupil more read- 
ily grasps their meaning: 

1. The head is longer than it is 
wide, and really resembles an egg or 
an oval rather than a circle which 
is just as wide as it is long. The 
head is wider near the top than it 
is at the bottom, as the chin comes 
to somewhat of a point. 

2. If we were to draw eight heads 
of the same size, one directly below 
the other, and one touching the other, 
the distance from the top of the top 


head to the bottom of the bottom 
head would just about equal the full 
height of a man in a standing posi- 
tion. A lady’s height would be about 
seven heads, and a child’s height 
would be about six heads. About 
four or five heads would be a baby’s 
height. (Please note: these sizes are 
not exact, but are most commonly 
used when introducing figure draw- 
ing to a small child. Children have 
a tendency to make a figure too short, 
and a simple guide such as the one 
above will help curb this tendency.) 


3. If we draw a line down through 
the middle of the face we will divide 
the eyes, nose and mouth in half. 
It is much easier to get these features 
in their proper positions if we draw 
this line in immediately after we form 
the oval. 


4. Likewise, if we draw a line 
across the oval, cutting it in half 
again, we will find that the eyes fall 
exactly on this line. 


5. Let us cut the bottom half of 
the oval in half once more. The bot- 
tom of the nose will fall exactly on 
this line. 


6. Again we will cut the remain- 
ing bottom half in two, and the lips 
will fall on this line. 


7. Now to place the eyes. First 
grade children will find it easy to 
draw the eyes by using a filled-in 
circle. The eyes can also be made to 
look to the left and right by adding 
a curved line, as shown in the illus- 
tration. However, it is not advisable 
to have first grade children attempt 
to show the whites of the eyes, as 
a crude staring face is usually the 


result. We will study the eyes in the 
upper grades at a later date. When 
the actual eyes are drawn they are 
about one eye’s width apart, except 
when the solid circle is used, at which 
time they are considerably farther 
apart. Also in the case of a very 
small child or baby the eyes are far- 
ther apart. 


8. There are many ways of show- 
ing the nose. This can be done by 
using two dots, a half curve, a line, 
etc. See illustration. 


9. Likewise the mouth is drawn 
any number of ways. A straight line, 
curved line, cupid’s bow, etc., may 
be used. The type of mouth will 
largely be determined by the expres- 
sion desired. 


10. The ear is rather difficult for 
a beginning pupil and little stress 
should be placed upon its proper 
formation in the early stages. Proper 
placement is essential. The ear is 
placed on the side of the head, the 
top-most part falling on the line of 
the eyes. The ear resembles the han- 
dle on a cup. 

1l. The style of hair is usually 
satisfactory as expressed by the child. 
If necessary, different styles of hair- 
cuts can be exhibited by calling at- 
tention to the different pupils’ hair 
styles. 


In closing I can not too stron;ly 
emphasize the necessity of forming 
the right habits of considering the 
above simple rulings every time 4 
head is drawn. Proper habits must 
be stressed early if a child is to b- 
tain the MOST from his art experi- 
ences later. 
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ink lamb— 
urple lamb 


A story 


for Easter, 


by Bernice Anderson 


Once there were twin lambs who 
wanted to be different. They did noi 
want to look like any other lambs; 
they did not even want to look or 
act like one another. 

These twin lambs were i-den-ti-cal 
twins, but they did not like being 
i-den-ti-cal, so they tried to be dif- 
ferent. But no matter how they 
tried, they still looked and acted 
alike. For the more they tried to be 
different from all the other lambs 
in the pasture, the more the twins 
looked and acted like one another. 

They had noticed that all the other 
little white lambs frolicked about. 
kicking up their heels and twitching 
their funny woolly tails. So the 
twins walked about very se-date-ly. 
and tried not to give way to the urge 
to kick up their own little heels and 
twitch their own funny woolly tails. 

When all the other little white 
lambs followed their mothers into 
the sheepfold each evening, the little 
twins always stood outside, alone, to 
watch the stars blink their eyes in 
the dark. 

They were just a little afraid to 
be out alone in the big black dark. 
even though they knew there was not 
a thing to fear. But they wanted to 
be different, so they refused to follow 
their mothers inside, because that 
was what the other lambs did. 

One day along about Easter time. 
when the twin lambs were standing 
near the farmer’s house, they heard 
the farmer's children out on _ the 
porch, talking about dyeing Easter 
eggs. 

“I’ve finished with the pink dye” 
one of them said. 

“And I’ve finished with the purple 
dye,” said the other. “Let’s throw 
the stuff out now.” 

And before the twins knew what 
was happening, the screen door was 
flung open and out came a panful 
of pink Easter-egg dye and a panful 
of purple Easter-egg dye. 

The pink dye landed on the back 
of one of the lambs, and the purple 
dye landed on the back of the other 
lamb. And what a change it made 
in the appearance of the twins who 
longed to be different! Their backs 
and tails were colored a solid shade, 
and their heads and legs and sides 
were spotted. 

And then the farmer’s children 
looked up and saw what they had 
done. Their eyes popped wide and 


their mouths dropped open, and then 
they began to laugh. They laughed 
and laughed until they had to sit 
down on the step to get strength to 
laugh some more. 

“Oh! See what we've done! We'vs 
made a pink lamb and a purple laml, 
for Easter!” said one. 

“Pink lamb, purple lamb!” said 
the other. “Let’s call them Pinkie 
and Purpie! Those are good names 
for twins.” 

“What will Mother say? She dis 
approves of dyeing animals!” 

“She will understand that it wa: 
an accident. And the water hac 
cooled off, so the lambs were no! 
hurt.” 

“I’m glad they weren’t hurt. Anc 
they really are beautiful, aren’ 
they?” 

Pinkie and Purpie heard the ad- 
miration in their voices even though 
they did not understand their words. 
and they turned and looked at one 
another. And oh, but they were 
happy, for suddenly they realized 
that they were different. They were 
different from all the other little 
lambs, and they were different from 
one another. 

Now they felt free to kick up their 
little heels and twitch their funny 
woolly tails, for pink woolly tails 
and purple woolly tails look different 
from common white woolly tails. 

With one accord they scampered 
out to the pasture where the othe: 
little lambs were frolicking. 

But there was one thing the pink 
lamb and purple lamb had not 
counted on: the white lambs did not 
know them in their different colored 
wool coats. And instead of playing 
with them they ran away. 

Pinkie and Purpie felt sad about 
that. But they did not feel sad ver, 
long, for they were still happy over 
their pink and purple wool coats. S» 
they started out in search of new 
playmates. 

In the barnyard they met a fluffy 
vellow duckling. 

Pinkie and Purpie wondered if the 
duckling had had a shower bath cf 
yellow Easter-egg dye. They showed 
the fluffy yellow fellow how the: 
could kick up their heels and twitc) 
their tails, and the duckling showe' 
them how it could flap its stubb: 
little wings. and they all had fun 
together. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The children will be delighted to 
see Easter Bunnies pinned on the 
curtains. They are fun to make. 

On large paper practice making 
bunnies. Put pictures up in the room 
for the children to see. Show them 
the photographs with this article. 
Have the best drawings drawn on 
colored construction paper. 

The two bunnies in the rain were 
made out of gray construction paper. 
with pink ears, pink eyes, black 
whiskers, and pink suits. They were 
mounted on pink paper. 

The man bunny with the umbrella 
is made out of light brown paper. 
He has a yellow jacket and yellow 
umbrella, pink ears, pink eyes, and 
black whiskers. The handle of the 
umbrella is purple and the part that 
shows through is purple. 

The lady bunny has a purple dress 
and an umbrella trimmed with yel- 
low. Her whiskers are black and her 
face dark gray. 

You may have other ideas for 
bunnies. 

Cut strips of black paper for the 
rain. Pin the rain and bunnies that 
have been pasted together on the 
curtains. 


Easter 
hunnies 
and rain 


by 


Yvonne Altmann, 


Kindergarten director, 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Soon they met a black dog. Pinkie 
and Purpie wondered if he had had a 
shower bath of black Easter-egg dye. 

The dog’s name was “Blackie” 
which certainly suited him. And 
“Butter” was what the farmer’s chil- 
dren called the duckling. That name 
was suitable, too, Pinkie and Purpie 
thought. 

The lambs kicked up their heels 
and twitched their tails; Butter 
flapped her stubby wings, and Blackie 
joined in the fun by rolling over 
and over on the ground. And every 
day they played together. 

But after a time Pinkie and Purpie 
noticed that Butter was no longer the 
color of butter; she was ouly a white 
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duck. She was still a good playmate, 
though. 

They looked Blackie all over, every 
day after that, and each lamb looked 
the other over, but their coats seemed 
to be keeping their color all right. 

Then came hot summer weather. 
And one day the farmer came along 
with his shears and sheared Pinkie’s 
pink coat off! And sheared Purpie’s 
purple coat off! 

Oh! The twins BAAED and 
BAAED and tried to pull away from 
the farmer. But it did not do any 
good; he kept right on shearing and 
shearing until there was a pile of 
pink wool and a pile of purple wool 
on the ground beside other piles of 


white wool which he had sheared 
from the other lambs. 

Now the twins did not look dif- 
ferent any longer. They were ex- 
actly like all the other lambs in the 
pasture! 

But they were cooler, now that 
their heavy wool coats were off. And 
the duckling and dog did not seem 
to notice the change; they all had as 
much fun as ever. The other lambs 
came and played with them, too. 

So the twins decided that it was 
not so important, after all, to look 
different; that folks are just folks, 
no matter what color they are, and 
if you will only be yourself, you will 
be different enough to suit anyone. 





films and records 


New Opaque Projector 


It is now possible to obtain an 
opaque projector which will accom- 
modate an 814” x 11” page both 
horizontally and vertically. The new 
Beseler OA4 Opaque Projector has 
an actual projection area of 10” x 
10” to allow for margins. It is 
equipped with two looseleaf holders 
accommodating 814” x 11” copy, 
and looseleaf holders for other size 
pages are also available. 

This projector is 1215” wide, 22” 
high, 23” long, and weighs approx- 
imately 54 pounds. Its cost is 
$285.00. It is available from the 
Charles Beseler Company, 60 Badger 
Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey. 


Animated Fantasy Film 
Children will be delighted with the 


color and simple drawing in HEN 
HOP, a 4 minute fantasy film re- 
leased by the International Film 
Bureau. HEN HOP will not only 
make youngsters want to draw or 
paint in a like manner, they will also 
be motivated to draw to rhythms. 
The technique of the film is so sim- 
ple and enchanting that they will 
understand how animation is done 
and will build appreciation for the 
more complicated animated films 
they will be seeing in the classroom 
and the theatre. 

To the first dance tune, simple 
geometric elements build themselves 
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up rhythmically into the shape of a 
hen. From this point onwards the 
hen, sometimes as a Leghorn and 
other times as a Plymouth Rock and 
even as a simple egg with feet, 
dances to old-time waltzes and reels. 

If you would like a list of films 
for use in your art classes, please 
write the International Film Bureau, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
2, Illinois. 


A Pioneer Home 

What was a pioneer home really 
like? How did pioneer people live? 
What part did children play in the 
everyday family life? These ques 
tions and many others will be an 
swered in the new Coronet film, - 
Pioneer Home. The physical su 
roundings and home furnishings, th 
hard work, the simple pleasures, a! 
these facets of a pioneer family’s lif 
are presented in a form suitable fo 
children of the primary and inte: 
mediate grades to understand ani 
appreciate. 

This sound film is one reel i: 
length, and is available through pur- 
chase or lease-purchase for $90 in 
full color or $45 in black and white. 
It is also available through film- 
lending libraries. 


Alice in Wonderland 

Especially designed for school use 
is this two-reel version of the full- 
length feature which Paramount has 
withdrawn from 16mm. circulation. 
As the film opens, Alice is in her 
living room examining the chessmen 
and at its close she has eaten the 
cake which makes her small enough 
to enter the doorway to Wonderland. 

The film of Alice may serve as 
motivation for reading the complete 
book — and in the case of many 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Book Club Selections 


The Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tons for April are: 


lor boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years 
cf age: 

ir. Furr Fiore. By Helen Garrett. 
The Viking Press. $2.00. 


‘ 


x boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 
\-ars of age: 

LEKO’S IsLAND. By Edward Fenton. 

Doubleday & Co. $2.50. 


wr older girls, 12 to 16 years of 


icGH Trait. By Vivian Breck. 
Doubleday & Co, $2.50. 


vr older boys, 12 to 16 years of 
ace: 
S\wAMP Boy. 
and P. L. 
UcKay Co. 


By M. B. Cormack 
Bytovetzski. David 
$2.50. 


Books for the Teacher 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GrowTH: A 
TexTBooK ON ArT EpucaTion. By 
Viktor Lowenfeld. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1947. 

VIII, 304 p. $4.90. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, professor of 
art education at the Pennsylvania 
State College, has written an im- 
portant and useful book which will 
be of interest to . . . “art teachers, 
teachers who teach art, teachers and 
kindergarten teachers, and all who 
want not only to appreciate the cre- 
ative production of children merely 
from an aesthetic viewpoint but 
would like to look behind the doors 
to see the sources from which their 
creative activity springs. The ideal- 
istic concept of the child as an in- 
nate artist who has simply to get 
material and nothing else in order 
to create has done as much harm to 
art education as the neglect of the 
child’s creative impulse. Books that 
are written from an ‘idealistic’ view 
discourage teachers who are unable 
to produce the same easy and ‘beauti- 
ful’ responses described by the writers 
of such books.” 

We believe that teachers who fol- 

w Mr. Lowenfeld’s suggestions will 
‘oid frustration for themselves and 

r their pupils. And to follow his 
suggestions will not be difficult, for 

‘y are definite, practical, and 

inded upon sound psychological 

! inciples. 
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The twofold function of art in the 
elementary classroom as self-expres- 
sion and self-adjustment is stressed 
throughout. “Don’t impose your own 
images on a child!” he admonishes. 
“|. . Never prefer one child’s cre- 
ative work over that of another! 
Never give the work of one child as 
an example to another! Never let a 
child copy anything!” He mentions 
the devastating effect of the “numer- 
ous color books which our children 
still get in school for the sake of 
‘developing a sense of color,’ but 
which in reality inhibit their free 
creative development.” 

The book 


mentally. 


is arranged develop- 
Beginning with the very 
youngest children, aged two to four, 
who express themselves by scribbling. 
We learn why they express them- 
selves in this way, just as we learn 
in the next chapter why four- to six- 
year-olds represent a man as simply 
a head (for thinking) and two legs 
(for running). 

Mr. Lowenfeld gives suggestions 
upon how to provide art stimulation 
suitable for the age group under dis- 
cussion. He also lists topics and 
techniques for each developmental 
stage. 

Teachers of children who are 
mentally or physically handicapped 
will be especially interested in chapter 
eight, which tells of the therapeutic 
effect of creative activity upon mal- 
adjusted individuals and discusses 


modeling as a means of self-expres- 
sion for the blind. 

Unlike some books in the field of 
education, this one is not padded 
either with superfluous words or 
pictures. Every illustration is mean- 
ingful, most of them consisting of 
children’s artwork illustrative of a 
particular case history under discus- 
sion. 

We recommend Mr. Lowenfeld’s 
book for your professional library. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS. 
Edited by John Guy Fowlkes and 
Donald A. Morgan. Randolph, Wis- 
consin: Educators Progress Serv- 
ice. 1948. 215 p. (Processed) 
$4.50. 


Since its first publication in 1944 
the Elementary Teachers Guide has 
been put to good use by teachers as 
a sourcebook for locating free mate- 
rial such as maps, bulletins, atlases, 
pamphlets, exhibits, charts, scripts, 
transcriptions, and books. 

The Guide is conveniently arranged 
by large topics, such as “Fine Arts,” 
“Health and Physical Education,” 
“Social Studies,” etc. and divided 
into smaller subdivisions under these 
topics. A title index and a source 
index are also provided. 

In this edition, the fifth, over 46 
per cent of the titles (620 of the 
1338) are new. 





Wyom 


The third 

in a series 

by 

Miriam Gilbert 


My father is a sheep herdsman. 
He takes care of over two hundred 
sheep with his dogs, Miki and Muku. 
He drives the sheep to the mountain 
pastures where the grass is green in 
the summer and he doesnt come 
back until the fall. I wish I could 
join him. But | stay at the cattle 
ranch, which is at the foot of the 
mountains, with my mother. My 
mother is the cook of the Triple A 
ranch, 

The nearest city is Sheridan which 
is a big cattle market. The valleys 


around Sheridan are irrigated, and 
vegetables. sugar beets and other 
crops are grown. One of our cow 
boys used to work in a Sheridan 
factory that manufactured sugar from 
the beets. 

A large part of Wyoming is sur- 
rounded by mountains. which shut 
out the rain. Sheep- and cattle-rais- 
ing are the main industries because 
the land is so dry. but many dams 
are being built. and with irrigation 
Wyoming will be able to raise more 
crops. Mr. Alex. the owner of the 
Triple A, told me about the Sho- 
shone Dam which is near the en- 
trance to Yellowstone National Park. 
The Dam bottles up the Shoshone 
River. and the water which it blocks 
irrigates thousands of farms which 
used to be desert land before. 

Mr. Alex visited Yellowstone Park 
a few months ago and he took lots 
of snapshots. The most fascinating 
things in the Park are the geysers. 
There are more geysers and hot 
springs in Yellowstone than in the 
rest of the world. Some geysers spout 
every year but “Old Faithful” shoots 
up steam and boiling water every 
hour. 

Some hot springs are healthful as 
well as beautiful. Thermopolis Hot 
Springs is the largest hot spring 
known, and many sick people go 
there. My grandmother had rheu- 
matism and went to Thermopolis Hot 
Springs to ease her pains. 

Ranching is hard work. but it is 


jolly in the evenings to sit aroun: 
and hear the cowboys talk about a 
the cities they've seen. The forema 
of the ranch used to work aroun 
Cheyenne the capital of Wyomin 
Cheyenne is also near oil fields: bi 
Casper is our important oil city. 
has many large oil refineries. 

The cowboys know lots of interes - 
ing stories and funny songs. O: 
cowboy told me Wyoming, is nic 
named the “Equality State” becau 
it was the first state to let wom 
vote, giving them equal rights wi!) 
men. And Mr. Alex says that on e 
Wyoming builds more dams ail 
power plants there'll be more farme:s 
than there are cowboys. 

But when I grow up. I'll like ‘» 


he a cow boy P 


Activities 

1. Can you find the Shoshone 
River on the map on page 23? Does 
the map also show the Shoshone 
Dam? 

2. What other dams have you 
heard about or read about? Can you 
find them on the map? 

3. What famous national park is 
mostly in Wyoming? 

1. What kind of work goes on in 
each of the following Wyoming 
cities? 

a. Sheridan 
b. Casper 
c. Cheyenne 

5. Who can be the first to find the 

word “geyser” in the dictionary ? 





Teachers magazines 


by Eloise J. Jensen 


Our Superintendent sends a bulle- 
tin around each Monday morning to 
our classrooms. On the bulletin are 
included suggestions and questions 
pertinent to our work. Among the 
questions appeared this one: “Have 
you read the excellent article in our 
school magazine on phonics?” Then 
a paragraph below emphasized the 
fact that we should make use of the 
magazines provided for us by the 
school. 

| began reviewing the difficulties 
I'd experienced in trying to “run 
down” even one of those magazines. 
The teachers who had been in the 
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school system before received the 
magazines first and either kept them 
or removed portions they wished to 
use. Each time [| obtained a maga- 
zine it was with considerable diff- 
culty. 

As those were pre-war days I could 
ill afford to subscribe to more than 
one magazine. However, I needed the 
help from a good teachers’ magazine: 
so I subscribed for my own. When 
I received them I marked them as 
PERSONAL PROPERTY and kept them 
in my room. 

During the interim, while waiting 
for my subscription to start, I sug- 
gested to the Superintendent that 
when the magazines belonging to the 
school came in the mail a simple tag 
he placed on each one to assure its 
being passed on. The tag was as fol- 
lows: 


NAME OF MAGAZINE = 
Date Received 


Date Passed on 


Teacher's Name 


Every craftsman has his own tools. 
Select the magazine or magazines best 
adapted to your work and make the 
most of them. Keep files of articles 
and ideas for use during the coming 
year. If you are to continue in the 
profession they are invaluable to you 
in your work. 

Read the editorials. You'd be sir- 
prised at the information glear ed 
from them, for the editors keep the m- 
selves informed on modern educati »n- 
al trends. 

Write to some of the advertis:rs 
for ideas, suggestions. catalogs 
that’s one way to learn more about 
your profession and to make yout 
work more interesting. 
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Hawall 


An interesting 


unit based on 


an important 
part of 


the United States 


The main objectives of this Unit 
are: 

1. To know the social, historic and 
geographic background of Hawaii. 

2. To realize how people must 
adapt themselves to geographic con- 
ditions. 

The material and projects given in 
this Unit may be adaptable to all 
grades. Topics may be enlarged upon 
or modified to suit the maturity of 
your pupils and materials available. 
The resourceful teacher will likewise 
think of many other activities to use 
in connection with the Unit. 

To prepare your class on the sub- 
ject of Hawaii, read and tell native 
legends, stories and poems. Bring to 
class pictures of Hawaiian scenes and 
people to mount on your bulletin 
board. 

To create a tropical atmosphere in 
vour classroom make borders and 
designs of palm trees and flowers 
during art class. 


Hawaii, the Territory 

The Hawaiian Islands, twenty in 
all. stretch out from southeast to 
northwest for more than 400 miles 
across the Pacific. covering 6,545 
square miles at a distance of 2,000 
miles from the mainland of the Unit- 
ed States. They form a focus for 
trans-Pacific travel by water and air. 

These beautiful islands are really 
the tops of large volcanic cones 
which were forced up from the bot- 
tom of the sea. The surface is bold 
with precivitons ravines and gorges. 
and occasional broad sandy beaches 
bordered by coral reefs. 

After many years the rocks and 
lava wore down and soil formed 
bringing forth beautiful tropical veg- 
etation. The plant life of Hawaii is 
of great variety and beauty. The 
native group of plants include many 
ferns actually reaching a height of 
30 feet! The flowering growths are 
beautiful beyond description. 
CLIMATE 

Trade winds fan Hawaii cool the 
vear vround. These winds which oc- 
cur monthly, together with the ocean 
current, keep the Islands at a com- 
fortable climate, varying only a few 
degrees throughout the year. It is 
a land of eternal summer. 

The eastern slopes are windy, rainy 
and heavily wooded. The western 
coasts are dry and warm with less 
vegetation. 


HISTORY 

Ancient Polynesians are believe: 
to have been the first occupants o' 
the Hawaiian Islands. They crowde: 
supplies into outrigger canoes an 
sailed across the ocean to the uni 
habited islands. They formed litt! 
villages along the coasts and becam : 
skillful boatmen, swimmers and fis! 
ermen, 

Each island was ruled by a king « 
chief who had supreme power of Iii: 
and death over his subjects. Th» 
king was a sacred being, and prim - 
tive life was dominated by religion. 

The common people of the Islanis 
were occupied in farming, makin» 
canoes, building 
birds and fishing. 

In 1778 Capt. James Cook, an 
English navigator, explored the group 
of islands, naming them the Sani- 
wich Islands after the Earl of Sand- 
wich. The Hawaiians accepted him 
as a god. However, on returning to 
the island to escape a storm, he took 
advantage of their hospitality and 
was killed by the natives in a fight. 

Trading vessels were soon stopping 
at the Islands, introducing horses. 
cattle and goats, vegetables, grapes 
and fruit trees, which the natives 
accepted graciously. 

In 1791 Kamehameha, (Ka-may- 
ha-may ha) a native of wisdom and 
sterling character, became king of 
all the islands. He stopped feuds and 
tribal wars, aided agriculture, en- 
couraged trade with foreign countries. 

Missionaries from New England 
came to Hawaii to teach the natives 
Christianity. They transcribed the 
Hawaiian language to a written one, 
and taught the natives to read and 
write. This was the beginning «f 
education in Hawaii. 

The importance of these islands as 
a trading point in the Pacific became 
recognized by the world. Trade hve- 
tween Hawaii and the United Stat«s 
grew and many Americans moved !o 
the Islands. 

An agreement between the Unit d 
States and Hawaii was made thit 
the Islands should keep their sov: r- 
eign independence as a territory. 
1898 Hawaii gave up her indepen |- 
ence and asked to become a part 
the United States. 

GOVERNMENT 

The Teritory is administered by 

governor and secretary, appoint 
(Continued on page 26) 
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for a term of four years by the Presi- 
dent of the United States—a Legisla- 
ture of Senate, having 15 members 
serving a term of four years—and a 
House of Representatives of 30 mem- 
bers, each serving a term of two 
years. 


People 
The natives of Hawaii are moder- 
ate in build with skin of tarnished 
copper color, dark brown or black 
hair, flattened noses, thick lips and 
white shapely teeth. They are an in- 
telligent people, honest, trustworthy. 
affectionate and grateful for kindness. 
Because of living in the open air all 
the year around there is health con- 
tentment among these people. thus 
they are blessed with proverbial hos- 
pitality, friendliness and cheer. 
Today the population of the Is- 
There 
are races of many creeds and colors 
Filipino, American, French, Brit- 
ish, Chinese, Porto Rican, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Scandinavian——all 
living harmoniously side by side, 
lending their native characteristics of 
custom, language and clothing. This 
very mixture of races makes the 
Islands far more interesting. 
Primitive life has disappeared, but 


lands is exceedingly mixed. 


the natives have kept their simplicity 
of manner and many of the customs 
were deeply rooted in their natures. 


NATIVE HOUSES 

Although grass huts on the islands 
today are few, we should have a 
picture of these homes before the in- 
fluence of white man. 

They were of thatched grass and 
leaves of coconut or pandanus laid 
over a framework of poles. 

Beds and rugs were woven from 
leaves and fibres of various plants. 
Weapons and utensils were made of 
wood, stone or bone. 


CLOTHING 

The early Hawaiians made their 
clothes from tapa cloth. The inner 
bark of trees was pounded with 
wooden mallets to bring the fibres 
closer together to make a strong 
cloth. Designs were painted or print- 
ed on the cloth with vegetable dyes. 

Both men and women wore wreaths 
of flowers or bright colored feathers. 
or strings of orange-colored pandan- 
us fruit on head and necks. 

The chiefs or kings of the islands 
dressed in cloaks made from fancy 
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bird feathers. Tattooing, and bone 
and shell ornaments were also used. 
Hooks of walrus ivory suspended 
from their necks on braids of human 
hair. 

LANGUAGE 

Today native Hawaiians speak 
English, although some still use their 
native tongue in homes. The beauti- 
ful songs of the Islands are also sung 
in Hawaiian. 

The alphabet has only 12 letters, 
a. e. i, o, u, and h, k, 1, m, n, p, and 
w. Every syllable ends in a vowel. 
giving the language a pleasing melo- 
dious sound. 


CUSTOMS 

The Hawaiians have many beauti- 
ful customs, many of which are still 
practiced to.the joy of every visitor 
to the Islands. 

Probably the loveliest and most 
known custom is that of hanging 
beautiful wreaths of native flowers. 
called leis, about the necks of re- 
turning or departing friends, as a 
symbol of love and friendship. 

Hawaiians take naturally to water. 
\s expert swimmers and surf-riders 
they have obtained world-wide fame. 
Surf-riding is as popular now with 
foreigners as with the natives. The 
rider takes a long, smooth, polished 
board and with it swims out a half- 
mile or so from the shore. Then he 
mounts the board and rides shore- 
ward on the crest of a wave. Some 
riders do amazing tricks on the board 
while traveling at a speed of 20 to 
30 miles per hour. 

Outrigger canoes also form an im- 
portant part in the everyday life of 
Hawaiians. These dugout 
seldom capsize because of the ex- 
tended pole or outrigger. The canoe 
races toward shore at a decided tip, 
riding the surf and spraying the 
thrilled riders. 

Luaus are real Hawaiian feasts 
with all the dishes cooked in the an- 
cient way. Fern leaves are spread 
on the ground, serving as a table- 
cloth. Poi is of course the staple of 
the feast. (See Taro under Agricul- 
ture.) There are fish and meats 
wrapped in sweet-smelling ti leaves 
and cooked in underground ovens. 
sweet potatoes and yams, baked ba- 
nanas, breadfruit, and coconut milk 
to drink. All through the feast sere- 
naders play charming Hawaiian melo- 
dies. 


canoes 


The Islands 

Of the twenty islands in the Terr 
tory only eight are inhabited. Th 
others are composed of barren rock- 
and reefs, valuable only to fisherme: . 

Each of the inhabited islands hi . 
its own particular charm. Let 1; 
study about them individually. 

It may be advisable to have tl - 
children make pictorial maps of H. - 
waii before studying the island.. 
See “Activities.” at end of article. 
ISLAND OF HAWAII 

This island, largest of the grow) 
and which gives its name to tle 
whole territory, covers an area of 
1.015 square miles. 

Five mighty volcanoes have aid: 
in the construction of this islani(. 
three of which are still active. Thus 
the island is still in the process of 
construction. The fresh lava cover- 
large areas. leaving fertile soil where 
trees and other plants flourish. The 
island contains the largest grove of 
coconut palms in all the territory. 
There are sugar plantations producing 
about 1/3 of the total sugar produc- 
tion of the territory. 

In the drier lands and upland 
meadows are many cattle ranches 
raising about 2/3 of the total cattle 
production in the territory. 

Coffee thrives on small farms in 
the Kona district on the western side 
of the island. 

Hilo is the chief port. Here freighit- 
ers load sugar for direct shipment to 
San Francisco. 

ISLAND OF MAUI 

Maui. (Mow-ee) second island in 
size covers 728 square miles. 

Pineapples are produced on the 
lower slopes of the mountains, above 
the zone where sugar cane thrives. 
Cattle graze on the grassy slopes of 
Haleakala. volcanic dome. 

Chief ports are Lahaina and Ka- 
hului. 

ISLAND OF KAHOOLAWE 

Kahoolawe, (Kah-ho-o-la-way) cvv- 
ering 69 square miles, is of little co n- 
mercial value, having scant rainfzll. 
no flowing streams and few sprinvs. 
Large cattle ranches take up the 
greater part of this island. 

ISLAND OF LANII 

Lanii, (Lan-eye) known as ‘ie 
“Pineapple Isle,” covers an area of 
140 square miles. The interior is 
composed of good native grass wh ch 

(Continued on page 28) 
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at one time supported extensive cat- 
tle raising. However, today one 
large company owns 85% of the is- 
land and has vast fields of pine- 
apples. 

ISLAND OF MOLOKAI 

Molokai, (Moh-loh-kah-ee) covers 
an area of 261 square miles. Part of 
it is semi desert where a few herds 
of cattle graze on sparse grass. The 
eastern portion of the south shore, 
however, is most useful. There are 
large pineapple plantations on the 
islands. 

ISLAND OF OAHU 

Oahu, (Oh-ah-hoo), the kite-shaped 
island, covers an area of 598 square 
miles. On either side are vertical 
cliffs covered with verdure from top 
to bottom. There are vast green 
plantations of bananas, pineapples 
and sugar cane. 

Honolulu is the principal port and 
largest city of the Islands. It is a 
cosmopolitan city in a setting of ver- 
dure, flowers, shade trees, healthful 
and equable climate, with modern 
conveniences, comforts, public utili- 
ties, well-lighted streets, charming 
residential districts, and a beautiful 
civic center of modern buildings. 

Honolulu is the outpost of the Unit- 
ed States in the Pacific. The harbor 
is protected by five strong defense 
forts armed with huge cannon. 

In Honolulu also is the famous 
Waikiki Beach with its snow-white 
sands and clear blue waters. 

ISLAND OF KAUAI 

Kauai, (Kow-eye) known as the 
“Garden Isle,” because of the luxur- 
ious plants and vegetation, covers 
547 square miles. There are sugar 
plantations which produce over 1/5 
of the Territory’s output of sugar. 
-Each plantation has its own village. 
ISLAND OF NITHAW 

Niihaw, (Ne-e-how) covers only 97 
square miles and is entirely devoted 
to sheep and cattle raising. 


Agriculture 
SUGAR 

The raising of sugar cane is the 
most important industry of the Ter- 
ritory. It is grown on the lowlands 
and gentle slopes of the mountains, 
requiring frostless weather, fertile 
soil, and 60 to 80 inches of rain year- 
ly. 

The total sugar production of the 
Islands is about one million tons per 
year. This large production is the 


result of good care, improved varie- 
ties, control of pests, extensive irri- 
gation and skillful management. 

The workers cut ripe sugar cane 
by hand with heavy knives, and 
then remove the leaves. Then it is 
delivered to the mill where it passes 
through heavy rollers which squeeze 
out the.sweet juice. This juice is 
then evaporated to a thick syrup. 
The sugar crystals are separated 
from the molasses. The brown-col- 
ored syrup is shipped to the main- 
land for refining. 

There is a refinery on the island 
of Oahu which produces white sugar 
for local use. 

PINEAPPLE 

The pineapple industry ranks sec- 
ond on the Islands. No other part 
of the world raises pineapples so sci- 
entifically as does Hawaii. 

The fruit grows in great fields in 
the warm, frostless climate and fer- 
tile soil. It requires rainfall of 30 to 
50 inches yearly. The fruit is picked 
by hand when fully ripe and ready 
for canning. It is then transported to 
canneries and shipping points for ex- 
port. Because of the horny skin, pine- 
apple ships better than most tropical 
fruits. 

At the cannery it passes through 
a machine which pares the hard 
skins, removes the top, bottom and 
tough core, and slices. 

CATTLE 

Most of the land that is unsuitable 
for raising sugar cane or pineapple 
is used for grazing cattle. There are 
large cattle ranches scattered among 
these islands, varying in sizes of 300,- 
000 to 10,000 acres. 

COFFEE 

Coffee ranks third among the farm 
crops of the Islands. It is produced 
on hundreds of small farms, growing 
in deep, easily tilled soil with suf- 
ficient water and shelter from strong 
winds, 

The fine quality of Kona coffee 
commands a high price in the coffee 
markets of the world because of the 
mild and fine flavor. Only about 
half of the production is exported to 
the mainland. 

RICE 

Most of the rice produced in the 
Territory is grown on Kauaii and 
near Honolulu. The low, rich, easily 
flooded land along the coast and in 
the larger valleys favored rice-grow- 


ing, and the Chinese began to gro ; 
the crop, using the hand methoc s 
with which they were familiar i, 
China. 
TARO 

Taro is a plant widely grown fr 
food. It thrives in deep, rich soil ar | 
fresh, moving water. Taro provid s 
the chief item of food, known as po’. 

Originally, the taro roots we e 
carefully washed and thorough y 
cooked in earth ovens. Then th y 
were placed in shallow wooden tra: s 
and beaten with stone pounders. «\s 
the beating and kneading procee |- 
ed, water was added until the ma-s 
became a thick finely grained past». 
Then it was set aside for two or 
three days when it was ready to le 
eaten, 

Today poi is still a staple food 
among the natives, although it is 
now ground in mills. 

FRUITS 

Bananas, melons, avocados, man- 
goes, guavas, breadfruit, strawberries. 
grapes and figs grow in small quan- 
tities in Hawaii, requiring fairly even 
warm temperature, protection from 
the high winds and plenty of water. 
VEGETABLES 

The chief garden vegetables are: 
cabbage, carrots, string 
beans, eggplants, onions, cucumbers, 
white potatoes and yams. 


tomatoes, 


Manufacturing 

Manufacturing in Hawaii, aside 
from manufacturing processes in con- 
nection with the production of sugar 
and the canning of fruit can not be 
of great importance because of the 
distance from world markets and the 
absence of coal and minerals. 


Fishing 

Fish was an important food of the 
early Hawaiians. They used hook 
and line, spear and throw net, and 
sometimes even stupefied the fish wth 
vegetable poison, catching them as 
they came to the surface. 


Activities 
SCRAPBOOK 
Have each pupil construct a scr: p- 
book in which to keep posters, ma »s. 
drawings, stories, poems and all « h- 
er work dealing with the subject. 
The project provides an excell: nt 
opportunity for study in design, °t- 
tering, composition and constructi  n. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Hoes your 
bulletin board 
have 
whiskers? 


“Let your pupils 
help rejuyenate 
your bulletin 
boards,” says 


Velma McKay. 


Though the bulletin board may be 
a thing of beauty, it is not a joy for- 
ever. Not the same bulletin board, 
that is. There is nothing joyous about 
the announcements of events long 
past, the pictures on faded mountings, 
and the news which has become his- 
tory. Children have no more inclina- 
tion to look at a bewhiskered bulletin 
board than to reread yesterday’s pa- 
per. And the bulletin board at which 
no one looks has no reason to exist. 

All bulletin boards. of course, are 
not things of beauty. Items are often 
arranged without reason or symme- 
try. The bulletin board can be the 
most interesting and stimulating spot 
in the room, to which teachers and 
pupils bring contributions of clip- 
pings, pamphlets, pictures, bulletins. 
maps. and various other materials. 
Or it can be a depressing and con- 
fusing hodge-podge. 

You will note that we say teachers 
and pupils bring contributions. Too 
often the busy teacher takes the en- 
tire responsibility for the upkeep of 
the bulletin board, when children of 
the intermediate grades and up would 
enjey having the job. They usually 
can be depended upon, too, to keep 
the bulletin boards up to date. The 
members of each new committee will 
delight in tearing down the contribu- 
tions of their predecessors and _ re- 
placing them with their own contri- 
butions. 

What constitutes bulletin board ma- 
terial? The possibilities are numer- 
ous and varied. Children are de- 
lighted to have their best papers put 
on display. Good drawings, maps, 
examples of penmanship and assign- 
ments well done, all have their func- 
tion as bulletin board material. 

A general news board has been 
used to advantage in many class- 
rooms. In one room it was planned 
to resemble the front page of a news- 
paper. A slogan was used as a head- 
line. The most important news article 
was placed on the right-hand side. 
and a picture to illustrate this article 
was centered. The left columns were 
devoted to the less featured articles 
and such contemporary material as 
could be readily scanned. The cor- 
ners were set off by a cartoon and a 
poem. At the bottom of the bulletin 
board “newspaper” was a string of 
advertisements and routine announce- 
ments. 


The reader of the bulletin boar. 
unlike the newspaper reader, is nt 
seated comfortably in an armchai:. 
As he must stand while reading, he 
usually reads only the short items ard 
skims or avoids the long ones. It s 
therefore a good idea to underli:e 
with colored pencil the points of i :- 
terest in the long articles. A foc !- 
note may inform the reader that | ¢ 
can borrow the article for perusal 
his leisure. Of course it is necessa: \ 
to keep one or more duplicates .n 
reserve for this purpose. 

Don’t put too much on the bulletin 
board. A _ cluttered and confused 
board repels rather than attracts. It 
is far better to have an active board 
with a small amount of up-to-date 
material than a static board loaded 
with outdated material. Why not 
save some of the clippings, pamphlets. 
etc. for the next issue of the board? 
Some teachers file material in enve- 
lopes for future use and mark the 
envelopes with the date when they 
are to be used. 

The material on the bulletin board 
should be organized. A lettered title 
often aids organization. A particular 
unit may be set apart by mounting it 
close together on a panel made of 
wrapping paper or construction pa- 
per. Don’t forget te allow a breath- 
ing space around the edges and at the 
bottom of the panel. A well-planned 
bulletin board will hold the interest 
of the observer long enough to tell 
the story. 

Bulletin boards should be arranged 
for aesthetic as well as for informa- 
tional values. In putting up the ma- 
terials, one should follow the archi- 
tectural lines of the bulletin board. 
As an aid in arranging the items, it is 
a good idea to permanently mark the 
center of the board in some incon- 
spicuous way. The first article can 
then be centered slightly above the 
center of the board, and it can serve 
as a guide for placing other material. 
An imaginary vertical center line will 
help in lining up the rest of the 112- 
terial. 

The structure of the bulletin bo ird 
should be respected; none of ‘he 
material should project beyond he 
frame. Margins, balance of covor. 
balance of shapes and sizes should be 
considered. The items should be 
grouped in such a way that they h ld 
together in a blocked design the sh «pe 
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of the bulletin board. Avoid crowd- 
ing. 

The items should be neatly trimmed 
and attractively mounted. The mount- 
ing should not be so bright that it 
wi'l draw interest away from the pic- 
tuve instead of merely serving as a 
background. 

At times it is a good idea to label. 
but don’t let the label be more import- 
art than the material itself. The label 
should be an integral part of the unit 
of work exhibited. 

[he bulletin board has special val- 
ue as a teaching aid in the social 
studies, for it is another way of pre- 
se:iting visual material. Moreover the 
werk done by the members of the 
bulletin board committee gives them 
valuable experience in working to- 
gether, in selecting and organizing 
msterial, and in taking responsibility 
for a classroom project. Pictures. 
mips, graphs, charts, and other 
graphic representations pertinent to 
the social studies lesson may be dis- 
played to advantage on the bulletin 
board. 

If you wonder whether your bulle- 
tin boards are worth while as a 
teaching aid, check them in relation 
to the following questions: 

Is the material changed frequent- 
ly? 

Are the pupils able to see it eas- 
ily? 

Are the items pertinent to the 
current work? 

Is the material simple and easily 
understandable? 

Is the material interesting? Are 
there thought - provoking ques- 
tions, striking headings, and a 
variety of materials? 

Are the items trimmed neatly and 
arranged symmetrically without 
over-crowding ? 

[f your bulletin boards present an 
affirmative answer to all the above 
questions, they are probably doing a 
good job as a teaching aid and are 
an attractive part of your classroom. 

But even the best bulletin boards 
need a bit of advertising and pro- 
motion. Don’t let your pupils forget 
about them! Call attention to new 
items, new arrangements, new head- 
ings. An occasional test question on 
builetin board material is fair am- 
munition, and it will help to point up 
the importance of the items. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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April Fool’s Day 
Lois Snelling 


When April comes. 
Beware! Beware! 
She'll play a joke, 

If you don’t take care. 


On April first 
It’s fun to cry, 
“April Fool!” 
To passers-by. 


For this is the day 
When there’s a rule 
That folks can play 
At April Fool. 


So watch your step... 
Beware! Beware! 
Or you'll be the fool. 


If you don’t take care. 


Easter Eggs and Tulip Cups 
Lois Snelling 


In the garden, Easter eggs . . . 


Purple, yellow, blue and red... 


Hidden in a grassy nest 
Close beside the tulip bed. 


Tulip goblets on their stems .. . 


Yellow, purple, red and blue . . . 


Waving in the Easter sun, 
As a tulip loves to do. 


Wonder if the tulip cups 

Serve as mixing-bowls for dyes, 
When the bunnies color eggs, 
Hidden from the people’s eyes! 


My New Umbrella 
Elsie M. Fowler 


A dark rainy day 

I do not dread— 

For my new umbrella, 
My yellow umbrella, 
Looks like the round sun 


Over my head. 


One April Morning 
lla L. Funderburgh 


Early, early one April morning. 

Before the sun had waked for the 
day, 

I heard some one in the garden 
calling 

Softly but clearly, “Come away.” 


Quickly, quickly I ran in the dawning 

To see who had called so early and 
why, 

But no one, no one was in the garden, 

Only a robin and I. 


Was it the silver birch that called 
me? 

Or maybe the fountain flowing fast? 

Was it the robin there in the lilacs? 

Or was it April herself who passed? 


Both 
Clarice Foster Booth 


When there are only minutes left 
Of play-time’s daily treat, 

It seems to me our clock must have 
Not only hands but feet. 
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“Star” Spellers 

I should like to tell you how I try 
to improve spelling in my fifth-grade 
class, and increase the number of 
perfect scores on the word list each 
week. I make a large chart in the 
shape of a yellow six-pointed star. 
Each child in the room has a small 
star measuring about four inches 
from tip to tip, with his picture on it. 
If he gets every word right on his 
weekly word test on Friday, he gets 
his star picture up on the large chart. 
If the child gets a perfect score for 
six weeks, he then gets a small blue 
star (bought at the dime store) 
pasted on one point of his star. If 
he doesn’t miss a word all year, at 
the end of the school year he will 
have blue stars on each six points of 
his star representing the six terms of 
the school year. 

I find this method very successful 
and hope someone else will get some 
help from it. 

Barbara C, Allred 
Hober, Utah 
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Salt and Pepper Shakers 
MATERIALS 


English walnuts 

Cigar boxes (for bases) 
Glue 

Ice pick 

Pocket knife 

An old curling iron 
Black enamel 

Crack nuts in halves, eat the ker- 
nels, scrape inside, and glue halves 
back together. 

Heat the ice pick and burn a num- 
ber of holes in the end of the shell. 

Heat the curling iron to make the 
hole for the cork. 

Whittle out a base—round, octag- 
onal, or any other shape desired. 

Glue the cork to the base. 

With ten-cent-store enamel paint 
“S” on one shaker and “P” on the 
other. Shellac the whole thing, and 
the shakers are finished. 

You will find that these shakers 
are also attractive in pastel colors. 
Yes, they are usable. 

Estelle Walker 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Industrial Maps 

We have developed industrial maps 
by drawing a large map of one state, 
or a group of several states, marking 
the capital and principal cities where 
manufacturing and production are 
centered. We placed this map on our 
classroom bulletin board. The chil- 
dren have taken great interest in find- 
ing pictures of products and placing 
them in the proper places on the map. 


For instance we found a picture of 
a small keg, marked “cement” on i, 
and pasted it on the map where c.- 
ment is manufactured. Where farr.- 
ing is designated we made small ba: 
of cellophane and filled them wih 
farm products, also dairy produc'., 
then placed them on the map. 
This project has helped greatly n 
creating an interest in geography. 
Grace Clo e 
Milroy, Pa 


Children’s Voices Can Be 

Modulated 

Screechy voices, whiny voices, 
voices lacking inflection—do we take 
them too much for granted, saying 
their owners will outgrow them? 
And that, when children threaten to 
pop our eardrums, there’s no cure 
but Time? 


There are certain things we can 
do that will, indirectly, improve these 
voices. We can try to remove the 
causes of the whines, helping these 
children to overcome their nervous 
condition and self-pity. We can in- 
vite speakers with rich, well-placed 
voices to talk on subjects of interest 
to the class, so that they may be given 
an example, of much more worth than 
any amount of voice discussion. 

As an example of the effectiveness 
of this idea, I remember piping my 
voice down several notches after lis- 
tening to a musician who sang for 
our class, and who talked about the 
songs in a rich, throaty voice. For a 
long time after, I “Mrs. Shaw-ed” 
my companions to boredom. 

Mabel C. Olson 
Portland, Ore. 


Riding to School 

Children in other lands often 
travel to and from school on the 
backs of animals. And often these 
are unusual animals. See if you can 
match the country with the beast the 
child would use. 


a—Brazil 
b—Asia 
c—India 
d—Mexico 


1—Burro 
2—Yak 
3—Llama 
4—Flephant 
5—Camel e—Sweden 
6—Reindeer f—Egypt 
1—d 2—b a 
4—c 5—f c—e 


Virginia D. Rar tall 
Spartanburg, S. ©. 


Answers: 
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Some kitchen utensils 
for mother 


Mothers enjoy each day 
something which their children have 
made. 

An unusual tray can be made of a 
combination of wood and metal. Cut 
a block of wood 4” by 4” from a 
thick. Secure a 
small can, about the size of a soup 
can, and cut it off with tin snips 
about 1” from the bottom. Place the 
can bottom on the board and trace 
Next, gouge out this 
circle about 14” Sandpaper 


TRAY 


using 


piece of pine *,” 


around it. 
deep. 


Jerome Leavitt explains 


how to make a tray, 


a scoop, and a drawer handle 


and shellac the wooden base. The 
metal can bottom is polished with 
steel wool and then inserted in the 
base. 

A sugar or flour scoop is made by 
removing the label from a tin can, 
folding it in half, and then cutting 
out a scoop shape. Next, trace this 
scoop shape on the can and cut 
along the lines just drawn with the 
tin snips. Cut a piece of one inch 
dowel rod, 4” long and file ends 
flat. Next, nail the can to the dowel 


ea SM@LL TIN CAN 











DRAWER HANDLE 





4 


for mother. 


rod. To finish, polish can with steel 
wool and shellac wooden dowel 
handle. 

A drawer handle should be simple 
in construction and design. Modern 
ones can be cut about 3” long, 1” 
deep. and *4” thick. Round all out- 
side corners with a file and sandpaper 
smooth. Stain or paint to watch the 
furniture. Secure the drawer to the 
handles by means of screws that are 
put in from the back. 


* 
/ DOWEL ROD 


I” D. 


WHITE PINE 


4° LONG 
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An Easter adventure 


ky Janet Chandler 


[Tomorrow would be Easter. Gul- 
liring, Karen’s lady St. Bernard, was 
making her rounds befure she turned 
in for the night. Karen and The 
Family had gone to bed long before. 

Usually Gulliring just trotted 
around once or twice, giving a sniff 
here and a sniff there to make sure 
all was well. She had a feeling to- 
night that all was not well. 

It smelled—yes, it did—as if there 
were a stranger in the house. Not a 
human stranger, an animal stranger. 

Sniff! sniff! sniffed Gulliring. She 
sniffed in the kitchen and in the 
pantry. Nothing new there—except 
the good fresh smell of ginger cook- 
ies. Gulliring licked up a few crumbs 
and then trotted on into the dining 
room. Nothing here either. Yet Gul- 
liring was more and more sure some- 
thing had been here, or had come 
through on its way to somewhere else. 
The hall perhaps? 

That strange smell haunted: Gulli- 
ring. It was one she knew well, but 
she had never smelled it in the house 
before. Gulliring could remember the 
first time she had encountered that 
smell when she was a frolicsome St. 
Bernard puppy. Out in the woods, it 
was. 

Gulliring remembered all the 
woodsy, piny odors, and the way the 
birds sang and twittered, and how 
the chipmunks and squirrels chased 
up and down the tree trunks, chatter- 
ing at Gulliring because they knew 
she didn’t belong there. There was 
something else, too, something like 
this strange animal smell in the house 
tonight. 

[hat smell had a whiteness con- 
nected with it, and a hippity-hoppi- 
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ness, and a pert flippy tail, and long 
ears with pink linings and—why, 
thought Gulliring to herself. there 
must be a rabbit in the house! After 
all, tomorrow’s Easter, and they say 
there’s a special Easter rabbit who 
brings colored eggs to children— 
though I’ve never seen him myself. 

Out in the hall was a small, box- 
like house. Gulliring was positive it 
had not been there before, yet there 
it was. Karen’s Daddy must have 
brought it in while I was out eating 
my supper, thought Gulliring. A 
strong smell of rabbit streamed out of 
that house. 

Funny, thought Gulliring, can’t see 
how that Easter rabbit gets many eggs 
delivered if he’s cooped up in there 
all the time. 

A little squeal of terror startled 
Gulliring. A rabbit squeal. no doubt 
of that. Gulliring cautiously moved 
closer to the rabbit’s house, so as not 
to frighten him. Through the dark- 
ness something white peered out at 
Gulliring. 

“How do you do, Easter Rabbit,” 
said Gulliring, very softly and gently. 
(It would never do to have the Easter 
Rabbit think she was unfriendly. 
Karen liked Easter eggs as well as the 
next little girl and maybe better, and 
Gulliring didn’t want to spoil her 
chances of getting some.) 

The rabbit stopped squealing and 
began to sniff. He must have smelled 
Gulliring’s friendliness, for soon he 
hopped to the front door of his house 
and Gulliring could see the -rabbit’s 
pink eyes watching her. 

“Wh-who are you?” demanded the 
rabbit crossly, without bothering 
about his “how-do-you-do’s.” 





Gulliring 
and M 


r. Bebop 


“Oh, I’m Gulliring. I belong to 
Karen, you know. I live here,” ex- 
plained Gulliring. “I certainly hope 
you have.a lot of nice green Easter 
eggs for Karen. Green is her favorite 
color.” 

“Eggs? What are you talking 
about? I don’t have any eggs. And 
if I did they wouldn’t be green,” 
said the rabbit, still cross. 

Gulliring was puzzled. No eggs? 
Then why was the rabbit here at all? 
“You aren’t the Easter Rabbit then?” 
she asked. “You don’t deliver colored 
Easter eggs every year?” 

The rabbit laughed. Really it was 
halfway between a squeal and a gig- 
gle but Gulliring knew what it meant. 
“No, I’m not The Easter Rabbit. He’s 
been and gone—saw him leave some 
eggs, green ones and yellow, too, for 
little what-you-call-her.” 

“Karen,” said Gulliring with dig- 
nity. Nobody was going to call her 
mistress little what-you-call-her _ if 
Gulliring could help it. 

“Yes. Well, I’m not The Easter 
Rabbit, but I am an Easter rabbit. 
That is, I’m a rabbit for Easter. Only 
I wish I weren’t. I’d much rather be 
just plain Mr. Bebop and be with 
the wife and bunnies again. In fact,” 
said Mr. Bebop, beginning to squeal 
forlornly and blink his pink eyes 
very fast, “I’m homesick for my fam- 
ily. I don’t want to be an Easter 
rabbit for little what-you-call-her.” 

“Karen,” said Gulliring again. 
Gulliring remembered now that Kar- 
en’s Daddy had told her to look in 
the hall on Easter morning if she 
wanted a very special Easter present. 
Only Mr. Bebop, if he kept on being 
cross and homesick, wouldn’t be much 


(Continued on page 45) 





The sea lion 


It is fun to know about the sea lion. 


It is fun to draw the picture. 


An article by Elsie M. Fowler 


Do you like to watch the sea lion 
in the Zoo? Yes, you may call him 
a seal for either name is correct. 

He probably came from the North 
Pacific ocean, but he is not a fur 
seal and his coat is not as valuable 
as that of a fur seal. 

He loves to eat fish and is a skill- 
ful fisherman. 

Have you noticed how graceful he 
is in the water and how awkward on 


See if you can draw this seal on the rocks and don’t forget to 


land? Most of us are just the op- 
posite, aren't we? 

Seals are long distance swimming 
champions. They dive very easily 
and can stay under water for half 
an hour or more. They are able to 
swim for hours at a time and like 
to float while resting. Seals have been 
able to swim around the world. 

Have you noticed how they like to 
lie on rocks or sunny beaches? 


Aren’t they big fellows! The male 
seals are often seven to eight feet 
long and have weighed from 500 to 
700 lbs., and yet a baby seal weighs 
only about six pounds. 

At first the babies are covered 
with thick, almost white fur and 
they do not go into the water until 
the fur falls off. The babies have to 
be taught to swim. Have you watched 
a baby seal at the zoo? 


put on his whiskers. 
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Grades Four, Five and Six 


Music has a significant part to 
ply in the curriculum of the modern 
el mentary school. Properly organ- 
zw 1 and presented, it brings vitality 
a. | greater meaning to many units of 
st: dy, in addition to the contribution 
it an make in its own right to child 
«: wth and development. 


\ll experiences in music planned 
fo the child should aim to provide a 
he »py and successful start in music. 
Ti » well-balanced and basic music 
started in the primary 
er des with singing, listening, cre- 
atve, rhythmic, 


pr gram 


instrumental and 
er activities is continued in the 
in. -rmediate grades. 


\ varied program becomes more 
in portant at this period in the school 
lif. of the child if we think in terms 
of all the children. Music is a subject 
in which every child may successfully 
paiticipate. Concentration on one or 
two phases of music has frequently 
becn a cause of failure in the teach- 
ine of music to fourth, fifth and sixth 
sraders. For example, at one time 
music reading and singing were the 
sole points of emphasis in elementary 
music. It is now recognized that over- 
emphasis of these elements, important 
as they are, can turn children away 
from music. This is particularly true 
in the middle grades where too much 
stress on singing and reading of mu- 
sic before the majority of the children 
gain the full use of their singing 
voices or are ready for music read- 
ing means discouragement and fail- 
ure. Discouragement and failure have 
no place in a music program con- 
ceived in terms of modern education. 
The first step in bringing music to its 
rightful place in the educative process 
is to think of elementary music. not 
as the vocal program but as a basic 
music program comprised of a num- 
ber and variety of experiences. Ex- 
periences which offer something 
worthwhile for every child. Every 
bo, and girl can then have the joy 
and satisfaction that 
acliievement. 


comes’ with 


In these grades, as in the first three. 
the regular classroom teacher has a 
distinct and important responsibility 
in the teaching of music. She still 
needs, when possible, the assistance 
an'| guidance that may be secured 
from a music specialist. In those situ- 
ati:ns where a music specialist is not 
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available any classroom teacher with 
the ability to sing in tune and a 
knowledge of music fundamentals 
can, by using any of the basic texts 
and the manuals furnished with them, 
do a satisfactory job of teaching mu- 
sic if she shows some enthusiasm for 
the subject. 

Music is to be heard, and a logical 
starting place for a discussion of the 
experiences to be included is the 
What do we 
want to accomplish through the lis- 
ening activities? Our main objective 
will be to bring a greater love and 
understanding of music to boys and 
girls. There will be listening purely 
for enjoyment, listening as a part of 
rote learning, listening for rhythmic 
and creative response, and listening 


listening experience. 


for concert preparation. 

The daily music period of twenty 
to thirty minutes is too short to ac- 
complish much in listening when ad- 
ditional work in music must be in- 
cluded. Devoting one music period 
each week to listening seems to offer 
the best solution teachers have found 
in trying to provide for listening. 
This does not mean that listening 
will be excluded from other music 
periods but it does mean that one 
lesson each week is exclusively an 
experience in listening. 

Interest in listening will be height- 
ened if living performers, the teach- 
ers, pupils or local musicans can be 
induced to perform for the class. An 
older boy or girl performing in the 
classroom on the violin or any other 
instrument will hold the attention of 
every child in the room more effect- 
ively than a recorded performance 
by a great artist. 

Units of study may be organized 
on folk music. keyboard instruments. 
band and orchestra instruments, de- 
scriptive music, music of other coun- 
tries and many other appropriate 
themes. The lessons become much 
more meaningful to the children if 
they are permitted to have a part in 
suggesting and planning the units of 
study. 

Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and other holidays present possi- 
bilities for special programs. Danse 
Macabre, by Saint-Saens, or the Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice, by Dukas, make a 
fine start for the Halloween program. 
In the source materials listed for use 

(Continued on page 39) 


Music 
experiences 
In the 
intermediate 
grades 
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second in a 

series of three 
articles prepared 
by William R. Sur, 
Chairman of Music 
Education, 

Music Department, 


Michigan State College. 











timely 
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At Your Service 


Free of charge to the readers of 
Junior Arts and Activities are the 
booklets, wall charts, and other items 
reviewed on the Timely Teacher's 
Aids pages. We believe these mate- 
rials 


educational value and 


that they will be of real use to you, 


pe yssess 


our readers, in your classrooms. The 
materials should reach you within 30 
days after your request has been 
received. If you do not receive the 
materials you request. it will mean 
that the supply has been exhausted. 
The coupon on page 39 contains a 
number for each item reviewed. 
Place a check mark in the square 
next to the number of each item that 
you wish, print or type your name. 
street number and name. town. zone 
number, and state on the coupon and 
mail to the Service Editor. In some 
instances. which will be indicated in 
the reviews. the supplier will fur- 
nish more than one copy of 
item, sometimes enough for each 


each 


member of your class. In these cases. 
just fill in the quantity-request line 
on the 
other information required. 


coupon in addition to the 


Items 166 to 171 were listed in 


full in the March issue and are 
briefly reviewed for your convent 
ence. 

38 


167: 


108: 


169: 


THe Day or Two Noons. 


March Listings Reviewed 
166: 


Op Kine Coat Catts A New 
Tune. The Coal 
Institute is responsible for this 
lively little booklet, which will 
bring your pupils up to date on 
their coal information. 


Bituminous 


\ twen- 
tv-question quiz and an abund- 
ance of illustrations provide ad- 
interest. Limit of 
twenty-five to a teacher. 


ditional 


NAMES AND NICKNAMES OF 
FREIGHT TRAINS. The 
tion of American Railroads of- 
fers this booklet. Additional in- 
formation, such as point of ori- 


Associa- 


gin. destination, ete.. of listed 
trains is also given. 

The 
of Standard Time, with 
a review of conditions prior to 


story 


its adoption. A time zone map 
Published by the 
Association of American Rail- 


is included. 


roads. 

Descriptive Literature about 
Our Wor_tp—Cut-out oF THE 
MontuH. Foster & Stewart Pub- 
lishing Corporation will send 
literature describing William 
Elliott's Cut-Out of the Month 
hooks, designed to help children 
learn more about people of oth- 
er countries. 


170: 


173: 


17-4: 





AFRICAN CHALLENGE. A 61. 
page illustrated booklet pv. 
lished by the British Inforn a. 
tion Service. In a swiftly-m« \- 
ing narrative style it tells of 
early explorations and pres« ut 
toward 


progress self-gove u- 


ment in British tropical Afri a. 
WESTINGHOUSE SouND Moti, 
PICTURES AND SLIDE FILMS F x 
ScHOOL Use. Now. availa!:k 
from the School Service Depa.t- 
ment of the Westinghouse FEl.- 
tric Corporation is this now 
index. The materials listed ¢ in 
be borrowed free of charge «\- 
cept for transportation cost... 


Listings 
GLOSSARY OF CURRENT AVD 
Common” Bituminous Coat 
Mininc Terms. This is a re- 
vised edition (dated 1947) of 
a booklet of the same title pre- 
viously issued by the same pub- 
lisher, the Bituminous Coal 
Institute. Intended as a non- 
technical reference work for the 
booklet should 
prove to be a useful addition 
to the teacher's pamphlet col- 
lection of 


layman, the 


coal information. 
There are twenty-six pages of 
definitions. with an average ol 
twelve definitions to a 


No illustrations. 


about 


page. 


BriraIn AND West Arrica. A 
valuable addition to any class. 
room library for the intermedi- 
ate and upper grades is this 
eighty-page illustrated — book 
about West Africa. It tells the 
story of the early traders who 
came first in search of gold 
and ivory and later in search 
of the abolition of the 
slave trade: and the establi-h- 
ment of British administration. 
discussion of the 


of slaves: 


There is a 
impact of European ideas and 
techniques on West Africa and 
of the advances made by he 
Africans towards self-gove n- 
ment. The author. Joyce Cai‘. 
was formerly a member of | he 
Nigerian Political Service. ‘the 
British Information Service + ill 
send the book to our read rs 
without charge. 


DentTAL Hyciene. A useful iit 
tle eight-page manual for he 
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teacher, giving information and 
diagrams under the headings of 
Tooth Structure, Tooth Devel- 
opment, Types of Teeth, Ade- 
quate Diet, Mouth Hygiene. etc. 
\ brief teaching outline is in- 
cluded. The pamphlet is dis- 
tributed by the Lambert Pharm- 
acal Company. 

»9: Motion Pictures OWNED BY 
OR RELATING TO THE AMERICAN 
RarlLroabs. Primarily intended 
for teachers. this film list de 
scribes more than two hundred 
motion pictures and gives ad- 
dresses of railroads. industrial 
firms. or commercial distribu- 
tors from whom the films may 
be borrowed, rented, or pur- 
chased for 
group use. 


school or other 

Nearly all of the 
films are l6mm. The list is il- 
lustrated and conveniently  in- 
dexed by subject and title. The 
\ssociation of American Rail- 
roads is the publisher. 

6: TRAIN AND EnciIne Books For 
CHILDREN. Another publication 
of the Association of American 
Railroads which will be of spe- 
cial interest to primary and in- 
termediate teachers is this bibli- 
ography dealing exclusively 
with books for children. Title. 
author, publisher. price, and 
description of the book are giv- 
en. 

v7: THroucw Fitms our Curtur- 
AL AND INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH. 
John Guy Fowlkes. Dean of 
the School of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin. dis- 
cusses the way in whieh motion 
pictures can be of help in open- 
ing the eves of children to the 
greatness of our own country. 


Following the discussion are 
reviews of seven free films. The 
pamphlet is reprinted from Ed- 
ucators Guide to Free Films. 
published by Educators Prog- 
ress Service. 





Music Experiences 


(Continued from page 37) 


by teachers suggestions will be found 
for planning listening lessons with the 
children. 

Many state. college and university 
libraries offer audio-visual materials 
for use in the classroom. Sound pic- 
tures such as The Brass Choir, The 
Percussion Group, The String and 
Woodwind Choirs, The Symphony 
Orchestra, as produced by Erpi Films 
Inc. are offered by these libraries. 
Charts with pictures of the instru- 
ments of the orchestra and band. 
pictures of radio and concert artists 
can be secured and attractive music 
displays arranged in the school. 

Learning by rote and specific ear- 
training are not ordinarily thought 
of as part of the listening lesson but 
they do have a place in the program. 
Eventually — the these 
grades will want to do part-singing. 


children in 
Part-singing calls for blending of 
voices and harmonizing, both of 
which require careful and accurate 
listening. The learning of tonal pat- 
terns in connection with music read- 
ing or perhaps learning by rote to 
sing a descant against a favorite uni- 
son song known to all the children 
may be considered an exercise in 
listening. 

Concerts or assembly programs by 
living performers or selected record- 
ings may be arranged as special at- 


tractions for the children. Prepara- 
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tion for these programs should be 
made in the classroom. They offer 
the pupils experience in concert de- 
portment and etiquette in addition to 
their enjoyment of the music. If these 
concerts are to be successful, the 
teacher must take into account the 
fact that the attention span of the 
child at this age is very limited and 
the best 


when these school concert programs 


response will be. secured 


are short and contain a variety of 
music. 

Concert preparation may include: 

1. Reading stories to children per- 
taining to the music or musicians to 
be heard. It should be noted that 
children are always eager to know 
about the childhood of the composer 
or the performing artist. 

2. Feature books to be read by the 
children about musical instruments. 
mus.c and musicians, in the class- 
room or school library. The Music 
Education Source Book contains a 
listing of books about music, musi- 
cians and instruments which are at- 
tractive to children and would be an 
asset to any city 
library. 


school or city 


3. The singing of themes found in 
the music to be heard. Many of 
these themes are singable and can 
easily be taught to the children by 
rote. 

1. If the music is to be performed 
by a visiting performer or group of 
musicians. let the children hear any 
recordings of the music that may be 
procured before the day of the con- 
cert. The supply of children’s record- 
ings and hooks for use by the teacher 
is rapidly increasing. Unfortunately 
many of the recordings for children 
are not desirable from an education- 
al or musical standpoint. The follow- 
ing list of books for use by the teach- 
er and pupils, while not extensive. will 
serve as a guide in the selection of 
worthy instructional materials. 


Bocks For The Tcacher and 

Pupils 

Cross. Donzella. Music Stories for 
Boys and Girls, Boston, Ginn and Co. 
1936 

Burch, Gladys, Modern Composers 
for Boys and Girls, New York, A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1941. 

Lacey. Marion, Picture Book of 
Musical Instruments, New York, 


iMusic Education Source Book. Music Educators 


National Conterenee, Chicago. 1947 p. 228 
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Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1942. 

La Prade, Ernest, Alice in Orches- 
tralia, New York, Doubleday, 1925. 

Schwimmer, Francisca, Great Mu- 
sicians as Children, New York, 
Doubleday, 1929, 

Wheeler, Opal and Deucher, Sybil 
have written a series of books pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton, New York. 
Several are listed. All are recom- 
mended. 

Edward MacDowell and His Cabin in 
the Pines 
Franz Schubert and His 

Friends 
Joseph Haydn, the Merry Little Peas- 

ant 
Stephen Foster and His Little Dog 

Tray 

Huntington, Harriett E., Tune Up, 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1942. 
(Illustrations excellent). 


Merry 


Books For Use By The Teacher 


Glenn and Lowry, Appreciation for 
Every Child, Intermediate Grades, 
Silver Burdett Co., Chicago 3. 

Cline, Sarah Y., Let’s Explore Mu- 
sic, Ginn and Co., Boston 1940. 

Barbour and Freeman, The Chil- 
drens’ Record Book, Oliver Durrell. 


New York, 1947. 


The Singing Experience 

This experience is facilitated by 
the availability of basic series of 
texts for use in the grades. The pub- 
lishers have produced fine and well- 
organized materials. In addition to 
the texts, all the publishers have pro- 
vided manuals which are 
written in such a manner that they 
can be efficiently used by the class- 
room teacher as well as by the music 
specialist. 

In the fourth grade the majority of 
the children should have the full use 
Remediai 
treatment such as matching tones, 


teachers’ 


of their singing voices. 


calls, ete. should be continued with 
those children needing help. If a 
large number of children are not 
classed as tune singers, it is essential 
for the teacher to vary the music les- 
son with dramatizations, rhythmic or 
perhaps melody instrument activities 
for those unable to sing. 

Voice training produces gratifying 
results with children in these grades. 
At no period in school life is the 
child’s voice capable of producing a 
more beautiful tone. Teachers’ man- 
uals are of help to the teacher in 
learning how to secure a_ beautiful 


tone. The following points of im- 


portance in securing fine singing aie 
treated fully in the manuals for teac} - 
ers. 

1. Proper ventilation of the clas-- 
room 

2. Good posture, correct breathin :, 
phrasing and diction 

3. Song interpretation 

4. Tuning-up exercises 
Children are able, as a rule, to «- 
complish a great deal musically 
this period and the pupils’ power 
do for themselves in music can nm 
be encouraged. 

Singing should be a means of fi 
and normal expression for children. 
Formal, rigid lesson plans _placiig 
too much emphasis on isolated drill. 
music reading, or music fundamentals 
may bring discipline problems and a 
lack of interest in singing. In plan- 
ning the lessons consideration of 
likes, dislikes and ability of the pu- 
pils will contribute to the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Planning instruction is a coopera- 
tive responsibility of the music spe- 
cialist and the classroom teacher. 
Plans should be made which will en- 
courage the musical growth of the 
children from year to year. A gen- 
eral guide to music learnings which 





Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 





Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year—October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high 
caliber. There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: 
comedy, biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, 
every outstanding event or occasion, has its own play. The plays 
are grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
||| constructive piece of work of its type in 
|| print today, and you can say that for all my 
| teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 
| 
| 


/ PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


lost without your magazine in my work.” 

The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 

Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 

To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter 


ce year(s) to PLAYS. 
2 years $5.00) 


subscription(s) for 
(1 year $3.00 


(] Check or money order enclosed. 
Name 


Address 
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gives the classroom teacher freedom 
in selecting the singing activities of 
her class has proved to be more satis- 
factory than the rigid courses of 
st.dy of another day. 

\uthorities in music education 
h:ve advocated that certain 
should be taught each year in the 
ides to form a permanent repertory 
of songs that can be sung anywhere 

| anytime. In the Music Educa- 
tin Source Book a cumulative song 
lis. for classroom, 
conmunity use developed by teach- 
er. throughout the country is given. 
T is list may be used by any school 
desiring to have its children learn a 
permanent repertory of songs. 


songs 


assembly and 


[wo-part singing is introduced 
many schools in the fifth grade. How 
can we insure readiness for two-part 
si ging? Long before children learn 
to read two-part music a readiness 
for singing in harmony may be start- 

by the teacher singing 
part or descant to a melody the chil- 
dren have mastered. A rote approach 
to part-singing by having a group of 
the more capable children learn a 
second part to familiar songs can 
make the transition from unison to 
part-singing much easier. All of the 
children should eventually have ex- 
perience with the harmony parts. The 
introduction to three-part 
usually comes in the sixth grade. 


second 


singing 


Singing in the school choir is ar 
experience that the more talented pu- 
pils should have. Our schools have 
been so concerned with the choirs of 
the secondary schools that the organ- 
ization of choirs for the children of 
the intermediate grades has been neg- 
lected. The famous junior choirs in 
Europe and America set an example 
of the possibilities of these groups. 
The choir repertory may be developed 
partially from the music learned in 
the classroom but more interest and 
enthusiasm will be forthcoming if 
that material is supplemented by oc- 
tavy music. Music dealers and pub- 
lishers will send teachers appropriate 
selections on approval for choir use. 

\ssembly singing with soloists, 
small ensembles, and all the children 
sin:ing should have an important 
place in school life. For assembly 
singing the most capable pianist 
avalable should be used. A good 
acc »mpanist can through her playing 
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create a situation where everyone 
will want to join in the singing. Word 
sheets, illustrated slides, community 
song books and special assembly song 
books are needed for music assem- 
blies. 

In the singing experience the im- 
portance of proper instructional ma- 
terials cannot be ignored. There are 


schools attempting to offer music in- 
struction in the grades with nothing 
but a community song book for use 
by teachers and children. Important 
as the community song book is, it 
cannot be a substitute for the basic 
series of texts, 


To be continued in May Junior 


Arts & Activities. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


of TRAATE 





FUN AND LEARNING 


Built on Pupils’ Interest 
in their own Birthdays 


The tun comes trom rolling the numer- 
ous individual birthdays of pupils into 
one classroom event. Learning pivots 
on inspirational correlation with birth- 


days of tamous personages, 


Not the least overjoved by this one big 
classroom party whereby all in class 
celebrate together are voungsters whose 
birthdays come in vacation, Then, too, 
this is the age of hero-worship and whole 
theme behind program is pride of asso- 
ciation in pupils’ minds of being born in 


same month as a famous person. 


How to integrate this class-birthday (can be any 
day selected) into an event in which everyone 
can take part: 


1— Divide class into 12 “Birthday Clubs’’ 
according to each child’s birth month. 


2—-Each month's group or 
club has projects related to 
their month. For example, 
y, look up and make brief reports 
on biographies of famous 
people and historical dates. 
Study origin of month and its holidays. 


For party phase of annual class-birthday, each 
month’s group might rig up simple costumes 
to represent tamous individuals chosen to fea- 
ture or impersonate. On the big day, there's 
a parade around room with each club's repre- 
sentatives identified by placard. Then the 
program is carried out with various reports, 
birthday songs and games. Simple treats — 
such as birthday cake, or popcorn or apples 
might be served on paper “doilies” made by class 
and decorated with designs for their month. 


This class-birthday idea is versatile and as little 
or completé an observance as desired might 
be inco. porated into the schoolday routine 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard of 


quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


wee: 
(7b 


Famous Birthdays: 


JANUARY 
1-Betsy Ross 
1-Paul Revere 


17-Benjamin Franklin 


27-W olfgang Mozart 
27-Lewis Carroll 
FEBRUARY 
7-Charles Dickens 
12-Abe Lincoln 
22-Geo, Washington 
MARCH 

7-Luther Burbank 
11-Johnny Appleseed 
14-Albert Einstein 
APRIL 

2-Hans C, Andersen 
13-Thos, Jefferson 
23-Wm. Shakespeare 
27-Sam’| F. B. Morse 
MAY 

24-Queen Victoria 


25-Ralph W. Emerson 





14-Harriet B. Stowe 
JULY 

4-Stephen Foster 
12-Julius Caesar 
AUGUSI1 

19-Orville W right 
SEPTEMBER 
6-Jane Addams 
18-Dr. Sam’! Johnson 
OCTOBER 

3-Miles Standish 
14-William Penn 
29-James Boswell 
NOVEMBER 
2-Daniel Boone 
7-Marie Curie 
13-Rob't L, Stevenson 
DECEMBER 

8-Eli Whitney 
16-Ludwig Beethoven 
25-Clara Barton 


This information is from SARA FERNALD, 
Grade Critic, Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 


dren's School, affiliate school Illinvis State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing 1s helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley 


s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 









Personalized Representation for Teachers of 
Art—Music—Drama—S peech 

We operate nationally and at all teaching 
levels. Send for enrollment information. 
FINE ARTS Placement Service 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

WEbster 9-4726 


Spencer Green Jay Hinshaw 








SILVERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Silver Wire and Sheet, 
Tools, Fancy Wires, etc. 
CATALOGUE, 


WM. J. ORKIN, INC. 
373 Washington St, Boston 8, Mass. 
Serving Craftsmen siice 1898 


Earwires, Stones, 
Write for FREE 











31 new greeting card boxes. Profits to £ 
100%. Bonus. Write today for FREE Name 
Imprinted and Floral Stationery samples, FREE 
32-page catalog and feature All Occasion Samples 
ON APPROVAL. Special Offers. Start at once. 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 341, Mass. 


CLARK-BREWER 


64 E. Jockson Bivd.. Chicago 
ember N. A. T. A. 
GRADE TEACHERS WANTED: Attrac- 
tive vacancies for degree candidates. Also 
Normal, Critic and Supervisory positions 
open. Write any office. 
New York—Minneapolis—Spokane— 
Kansas City 





PROJECTS): 


THAT ARE EASY 
TO MAKE 


New Belt Designs 

— Moccasins — 

Leathercraft Ma- 

terials — A Complete Line of Easy 
Projects for your Pupils. 


Seed beads, any color, 1 oz. bottle or in 
hanks, either approx. 10,000 beads. Also 
wood beads, assorted colors, size 3. 

Per M $1.60 


Genuine leather for moccasins with composi- 
tion soles punched for lacing. Lacing, pat- 
tern and instructions included in _—s kit. 
Sizes 3 to 12Y ° Only $3.00 


Complete teste for I ski: in: 
Authentic Indian symbol brass stamps. Kit 
of 18 different stamps.............. $8.00 





Leather working tools and ornaments. 


Craft project catalog included 
with shipment of your first order. 





OSBORN BROS. 


Dept. $ 
225 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Yeers 














How | a Teacher 
(Continued from page 2) 


I can show my pupils that teaching 
has all the requirements of a voca- 
tion. It renders service to one’s fel- 
lowmen; it provides a living wage; 
time, effort, and money to prepare 
for it are not too great; and it offers 
chances of advancement. I can show 
my pupils that they may become 
specialists in certain types of teach- 
ing, that with the present shortage 
of teachers they may choose their 
place of work either in the town or 
the country. I can show my pupils 
that they rank well up in compari- 
son with the professional organiza- 
tions of other groups. 

I can be optimistic about the fu- 
ture and teach my pupils to be the 
same. I can point out the benefits 
of retirement, tenure laws, and health 
examinations now provided by most 
states. I can be active in my own 
state in promoting legislation for fur- 
ther improvements. 

I can show my pupils that teach- 
ing is an old as well as a very re- 
spectable occupation. It ranks along 
with the professions of the eed 
medicine, and law. It will continue 


to do so. 


I can organize a Future Teachers’ 
Club in my homeroom and in the 
whole school. The activities of this 
club will be giving programs on 
“Teaching as a Profession” for the 
benefit of the members and the 
school, keeping a scrapbook on the 
profession, assisting teachers in some 
of their duties, inspecting rooms and 
the work of other teachers, and visit- 
ing teachers’ colleges to observe the 
work being done to train teachers. 
The club can arrange to hear ad- 
dresses and speeches of outstanding 
leaders in other professions who will 
praise the work of teachers. The club 
can offer prizes for the best oral and 
written compositions on “Why I 
Would Like To Be a Teacher.” The 
best written compositions can be 
printed in the school publication and 
in the local newspapers. The editors 
of the local newspapers can be asked 
to write editorials on this subject. 
This club can correlate its work with 
the art club and prepare posters for 
display. Arrangements can be made 
to have the club receive state and na- 


tional publications. 


I can help arrange financial as. 
sistance for the more worthy and 
needy prospective teachers. I can in. 
terest the local education associat on 
and various civic organizations in 
setting up a scholarship fund. 

I can point out to my pupils «ut 
standing teachers and have the pupils 
study their lives, habits, and reas ns 
for entering the profession. I an 
show my pupils that teachers have 
always made their influence [elt 
through their personal attributes ind 
unselfish service. For the best ex. 
ample of this we can study the life 
of the Master Teacher. 








































Through the carefully select. 
ed advertising which appears in 
Junior Arts and Activities, you 
are kept aware of the newest and 
best material available in the 
educational field. As an added 
service to our readers, we have 
instituted an index of advertisers. 
Be sure to mention Junior Arts 
and Activities when writing ad- 
vertisers. 











[ CRAFT BOOKS 


FULL OF 
FUN 


“Final. 


FULL OF 
PROJECTS 


Simple projects requiring only a short time 
to make, using simple tools and materials. 
They include dolls, bunny, puzzles, pins, 
favors, felt novelties, and materials used are 
paper, fabric, clay, wood, cork, etc. Full 
size patterns where needed. Only $1.75. 





A circular, “What's Your Hobby?” 


FREE 


on request. Describes over 80 titles of 
books on arts and crafts. 


Art Leatherwork 
Basketry Lettering 
Block Printing Model Making 
Book Making Netting 

Carving 
Candlemaking 
Children’s Crafts 
Costuming 
Handicrafts 


Party Crafts 
Pottery 
Soft Toy Making 
Weavin 
Wooden Toy Making 
Whittling 


Send for your copies today of “‘First-Joirer” 
Crafts by Jacobson, and free circular 


Order from 
778 Duroc Bidg. 


‘THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 








JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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The Orphan 


(Continued from page 10) 








“You're alive!” the boy gasped, 
sca cely able to believe his eyes. He 
ran to the wood box and hugged the 
sur; rised orphan excitedly. 






























































(ut- 

oils l'y morning the storm had not 
ons aba'ed, and an announcement reached 
an then over the radio that, as the 
‘ave [IE roals were choked with snow and 
felt [E the storm still continued, there would 
ind | be vo school. 

ex: I: was a happy family that sat down 
life | to »-reakfast despite the storm, for 





the calf, now thoroughly aroused and 
wa'm, kept struggling to free him- 
sel! of the blanket and the wood box. 











fter breakfast Pat, a small pail 
of warm milk in hand, tried to per- 
sua le the calf to drink, but it only 
thrist its nose into the pail, at Pat’s 
insistence, and blew bubbles. 
“You'll have to learn to drink,” 
Pat said, After 
a number of unsuccessful attempts at 
feeding the calf, Pat finally decided 
that would be necessary to 
teach this young fellow to drink. 






































“or you'll starve.” 








force 








He backed the calf into a corner 
of the deep wood box and with one 
hand thrust the calf’s nose into the 
pail of milk. Then he dipped his 
other hand into the pail of milk and 











































let the calf suck on his fingers. 
“Now you've got the idea,” Pat 
laughed as the calf gulped down the 
vis remainder of the milk with satisfied 
2 slurps. 
tA With a saucy toss of his head the 
calf butted the empty pail. It gave a 
4 resounding “Bing!” 
iS “That’s it,” Pat laughed. “Might 
t time | 28 well name you Bing. Seems you're 
— going to live and will probably go 
ed aft | about binging and banging things.” 
75. | By late afternoon the storm had 
by?” somewhat subsided. As the road to 
the K Spear, the neighboring ranch. 
cs was completely blocked with snow. 
K. K. Kean rode over to the McGinnis 
ranch on horseback to see if the high- 
: way could possibly be reached. 
Pat was in the corral on his way 
a to the chicken house with feed for 
—_ the hens, when Mr. Kean rode into 
Joiner” | the ranch yard. 
ular 





Pst plodded through the deep 
white drifts of snow to join his father 
and Mr. Kean. He waited politely 
until there was a lull in the con- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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the best salaries. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. @ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pay 


We place you in the better positions 





I 
Free oe Unexcelled 
Enrollment B1@)@1,.@ MANE TEACHERS AGENCY ieee 
Est. 1906 (SteRtMCMDLOs@E-L OL @-|@ecME TURLC ii a) me) ao] 4 4 ee) we) M-NATA 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in 


in cities and colleges. 


the West 











WRITE TODAY 
FOR DETAILS 


w OBLIGATION 





with OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE ILLNESS ano 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH . 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 STATES 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.<*:, 


BROADWAY WAYNE 


FT. WAYNE 2, 
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CLASS TRIPS, 
CHOIR TOURS, 


TRAVELING 
TEAMS, 


DEPUTATIONS 

















‘LEATHER 


SPLSPKAAGRAB. 
EMO ATON 





SUPPLY COMPANY 


e Materials for over 20 “anil handicrafts 
e Free workshop available to teachers 
e Complete catalog FREE to schools 


Send 10c for your copy 


of 


““LEISURECRAFTER” contain- 
ing complete instructions for 
every practical school craft. 


LEISURECRAFTS 


907 South Hill Street 


Los Angeles, Calif. 














The Magazine 
with a Vision 





PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER 


The only country-wide Educational 

Magazine published in the South. 

Now in its 54th year of service to 
the schools. 


IT BRINGS TO YOU a veritable 
library of best Educational Reading 
from experts in the field of education. 


You will receive in the 10 issues, help 
on: 
School Administration and Super- 
visions 
Classroom Methods and Projects 
Health, Physical Training and En- 
tertainment 
ss Sa Exercises, Religious Train- 
ng 
Stories and Songs for the Auditor- 
fum Hour 
Help on all the common school 
br_-ches 
Articles on music, drawing and art 
School decoration 


Help on Club programs, Raising 
Funds 


School Libraries and a discussion 
of new books 


$3.00 per Year of 10 Issues 
2 Yrs. for $5.00 3 Yrs. for $7.50 





DEPT. 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: | 
I am returning this coupon with 


for which please send me PROG IVE 
TEACHER 1 year 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
. JAA 


3:2 wee... 2 


3 yeare........... 


Please put X in box below, indicating NEW, 
renewal, or renewal but has expired. 


( ) New . 3 
( ) Renewal, but Expired 


Renewa! 








| Hawaii 


(Continued from. page 28) 

See page 25 for illustrations of the 
kind of pictures that can be used in 
making a scrapbook about Hawaii. 

Reproduce, color and cut out parts 
to make a scrapbook. Place the 
dancing girl on the cover of a folded 
sheet of colored construction paper. 
Letter in a title, your name, etc. 

Fasten several sheets of white pa- 
per inside. Paste the remaining il- 
lustrations on pages inside the scrap- 
book. Also put in maps, posters. 
stories, poems, etc. 

The illustrations shown on page 25 
are: 

A. Surfrider. 

. Outrigger Canoe. 

:. Nightblooming Cereus. 

. Capt. James Cook. 

. Taro Plants. 

". Spearing fish at night. 

. Ancient Hawaiian Idol. 

. Preparing Tapa Cloth. 
POSTER 

The pictures on page 27 suggest 
how the children can make a poster 
about Hawaii. 

Duplicate the pictures and color. 
Color the man brown, the vegetation 
green, the grass hut tan and brown. 
trees green with brown trunks, distant 
voleano in dark purplish casts with 
white top. 

Cut out the duplicated pictures and 
mount in proper position on a sheet 
of blue construction paper. 

The finished poster depicts an early 
Hawaiian native preparing pot. 
PICTORIAL MAP 

This pictorial map (on page 29) 
will prove valuable during the unit 
study of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Let the pupils trace this map. Then 
have them mount and color it. 

The teacher may use this map as 
a pattern for a large map to be drawn 


on the blackboard 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The study of Hawaii opens up a 
whole range of activities. Here are 
a few suggestions which may be 
adapted to classes of various grades. 

Draw a picture of a chief or king 
of an island in his native cloak of 
feathers. 

Make jewelry from shells and 
beads. 


Make wreaths of flowers or leis 


| from crepe paper. 





Give a radio broadcast from tie 
Islands to the mainland. Have pup ls 
tell about Hawaiian scenes, peop e. 
customs. 

Learn and sing Hawaiian son:s. 
such as Aloha Oe. 

Take an imaginary trip on ‘he 
China Clipper and tell of the sce: es 
below. 

Make a collection of shells, rocxs, 
beads, feathers, etc. 

Make a list of native activities tliat 
have ceased because of the influence 
of civilization. 

Dramatize various incidents, such 
as the coming of Capt. James Cowk. 

Block print tropical designs on 
paper or paper towels to give the ef. 
fect of tapa cloth. 

Start a collection of tropical fish. 
or mount pictures of tropical fish in 
a scrapbook. 

Make a display of an early Ha- 
waiian village. Make grass huts out 
of straw or raffia. Make the ocean 
using blue paper or glass over blue 
paper. Make outrigger canoes from 
branches or mailing tubes. Make 
palm trees from pipe cleaner and 
green felt. Make native Hawaiian 
using pipe cleaner for bodies, chest- 
nuts or beads for the heads and yarn. 
raffia or feathers for the clothing. 


The Land of Pluck 


(Continued from page 12) 


(Voice calls children to come). 
Hans comes to take them in. (They 
talk as they walk along into the 
house. ) 

MARTHA—We'll have such _inter- 
esting things to tell the people in 
America when we get home! 

MARY—I'll tell them about the 
roads paved with brick, and about 
all the canals everywhere one looks. 

BATINA—After lunch I shall give 
you some bulbs to take home with 
you. You can raise tulips just like 
these. You must work your ground 
very carefully if you want large ones. 
I’m so glad you are going to eat lunch 
with us. Doesn’t the porridge smell 
gzood? 


— 





Mention Junior Arts and Activ ties 
when answering ads. 


— 





JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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Gulliring and Mr. Bebop 


(Continued from page 35) 


of a present. Besides Gulliring felt 
sorry for Mrs. Bebop, all alone with 
he: bunnies. Gulliring, the fond 
mether of 30 grown puppies, knew 
what it was like to have the responsi- 
bility of a family all alone. 

ill at once, Gulliring had an in- 
sp ation. (An inspiration is a very 
god idea that suddenly comes to you 
ou of nowhere.) “Mr. Bebop.” 
be, ged Gulliring, “please stop squeal- 
ins. I have a plan.” 

Ir. Bebop stopped squealing for 


a ninute. “Well, what is it?” he 
asked crossly. 
“Why don’t we go and get Mrs. 


Beop and your children, and then 
vo ll be together again and happy? 
And Karen will get several Easter 
presents instead of just one!” 

Mr. Bebop hepped joyously all 
around his house, his long ears flop- 
ping every which way. “Let me out!” 
he pleaded. “Let’s go right away or 
we may be too late. The pet shop 
man was going to take the wife and 
bunnies home to his little boy Easter 
morning.” 

In no time, Gulliring had unfas- 
tened the latch of Mr. Bebop’s house 
and the two of them Jet themselves 
quietly out of the house. Gulliring 
was very good at latches. 

Mr. Bebop hopped along beside 
Gulliring—ippity lip, lippity lop- 
and before long they reached the pet 
shop. “The wife and bunnies will be 
out in back on the pet shop man’s 
truck,” said Mr. Bebop. “I was there. 
too. when your little what-you-call- 
her's father bought me.” 

“Now see here, Mr. Bebop.” Gul- 
liring didn’t often lose her patience 
but she thought it was high time Mr. 
Bebop learned Karen’s name. “If 
you want me to help get your family. 
youll have to remember Karen's 
name. She’s going to be your mis- 
tress you know, and it isn’t polite to 
what-you-call-her your mistress.” 

“OK, I'll remember, Gully old girl. 
old girl,” promised Mr. Bebop in 
high good spirits. “Karen, Karen. 
Karen, that’s easy. The wife and 
bunnies are sure to like her. The 
wife’s partial to little girls.” 

By now they had reached the truck 
and through the dim light of early 
morning they could see Mrs. Bebop 
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all hud- 


and four little white blurs. 
dled close together. 


“Hello, Mama! Hi, children!” 
squealed Mr. Bebop. “Wake up! Skit- 
ter! Skatter! Plop! Hop! Come 
with Papa! We're going to live with 
Karen.” 

“Why. Amos Bebop, how you did 
scare me!” squealed Mrs. Bebop, hap- 
pily touching noses with her husband. 
“The children and I cried for a long 
time after they took you away, and 
finally we fell asleep. We thought we 
would never see you again. 

“That's what | thought.” said Mr. 
Bebop. “And I didn’t like it. Our 
friend Gulliring here could see 1 was 
blue and homesick, so she helped me 
get out and come 
duds together.” 

Mrs. Bebop bobbed her head polite- 
ly in Gulliring’s direction. then she 
scurried around briskly, seeing to it 
that each little bunny was presentable. 


for you. Get your 


She pointed their pink-lined white * 


and fluffed their 
furry white puff 


ears straight up 
stubby tails into 
balls. 

All at once Mrs. Bebop stopped 
smoothing her children’s fur. 

“Amos, we can’t do it,” she said. 
“If we go with you, that nice pet- 
shop man won't have a single rabbit 
for his little boy.” 

“Oh bother! Who cares about 
that? You know you're partial to lit- 
tle girls, anyhow. Come along now. 
Mama,” scolded Mr. Bebop. 

Mrs. Bebop looked 
around her whiskers. “I can’t do it, 
Amos. I'd never feel right about it. 
If there were only another rabbit for 
his little boy! But there isn’t. We're 
the last ones. I am partial to little 
girls—and little boys, too.” 

Just then Gulliring saw a large 
white rabbit and two bunnies peeking 
out curiously from behind an ash can 
near the truck. Mrs. Bebop saw them 
at exactly the same moment. She 
looked at Gulliring .and Gulliring 
looked at her. 

“The very thing!” said Mrs. Bebop 
joyously. “I’d forgotten that Cousin 
Emma moved to town after Cousin 
Hiram went to Mr. McGregor’s gar- 
den once too often. Those must be 
her new twins.” 


stubborn 


“Emma, oh Emma!” called Mrs. 
Bebop. “How?d you and the twins 
like to live with a little boy who'd 

(Continued on page 48) 











Now Ready 


EASY STEPS 


L MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING SERIES 


mee s. ony 
Beginner's Book One... . ae $ .530 
First Grade Pupll’s Book... Siena a 
Second Grade Pupil’s Book. sion ‘iss 
Teacher’s Manual for Book One. = e 
Alphabet Wali Charts (per set) secnnciesine a 


MEANINGFUL WORKBOOK SERIES 
I. Victor Burger. ae | ao... 


100% 











Our ist Number Book 
ARITHMETIC READINESS KIT. merce 1.50 
For teaching number concepts. ed packed in 
handy box ~— Teacher's Manu 
‘or Complete Catalogue J.A. 
NOBLE tno NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 





67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 

















TEACHERS! ‘t+ position 


Midwest, 
Rocky Mountain Region, Oregon, 
Washington, or California, we can 


find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


411 WESTON BLDG. 
30th Year 











Intensely Interesting! 


Nature Magazine 


Brings you the refreshing 
breath of the outdoors—stim- 
ulates a greater interest, en- 
joyment, and understanding 
of Nature. Here is a maga- 
zine of truly lasting appeal, 
one that never grows old. 


NATURE 
MAGA- 
ZINE — for 
every lover 
of Nature, 
for every- 
one, for 
every mem- 
ber of your 
family! 





----+--- - Subscribe now! -------- 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 

538 S. Clark Street, Dept. 048 

Chicago 5, Ulinois 

C Please send me NATURE MAGAZINE 
for one year at $4.00. 


(1 Send me NATURE MAGAZINE and 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for one 
year at $7.00. 














The Orphan 


N. tools needed! Pre-cut and shaped 
leother ports, when cemented, sanded, 
ond colored, become authentic 3-di 
mensional solid genuine leather 
models. Send check or money order 
Todoy! Choose 3 Geese as wall! orna 
ments or Duck or Dog on 
pen stand or ash trav 3.00 prepaid 
Leathersmiths’ Inc., Dept. J, 106 Water St., N.Y. 5 





C1) Window Picture 
1) Blackboard Border 

[] Nature Study Poster 
I want every LOWER grade teacher to know about my 
new TEACHER-PLANS, so will send any ONE of the 


above listed projects FREE. Just send your name and 
address. 


If you would like all three projects enclose 10c. 
ANN MARIE, Dept. 704, 5932 Newburg Av., Chicago 3! 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


Foe Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, 
etc. Permanent Oriental Stone. Beautiful 
in Grain and Color! Cuts easily with 
Pocketknife. 
Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 
Send for our price list & descriptive 
literature 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 











lemme 159 E. 28th St., Dept. Y, N. Y. C. 16 umm 


ART IN THE GRADES 


Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns in- 
cluding posters, blackboard borders, window decora- 
tions, silhouette pictures, booklets, etc. Complete set 
of seasonable suggestions for each month. Absolutely 
takes care of your art work for the entire year. All 
patterns actual size with complete instructions and 
colors given. Just the book all rural and grade teach- 
ers have been wishing for! Price $2.25, postpaid. 
BERNICE PARKS WILSON, Author and Publisher, 
Ojai, Calif. 








Something for 
EACH Child 
TO MAKE 

can be found in the new 
1949 FUN WITH FELT 
Instruction Manual and 
Catalog. 


Send 25¢ today 
for your copy 


FUN with FELT CORP. 


390-J Fourth Ave. 





New York 16, N. Y. 





SCHOOL PROJECTS ARE FUN 


Geography, history, English, art— even 
arithmetic — are popular studies with 
children who apply their learning to art 
molding projects. Casting human and 
animal figures from Bersted's Hobby- 
Craft flexible rubber molds, students 
combine the fun of molding and water 
coloring with the knowledge of the com- 
pleted panorama. Finished models are 
placed in miniature built to 
scale by the class. 


Write 


BERSTED’S HOBBY-CRAFT, INC. 
Monmouth, Ill. 


for complete information and catalog 


settings, 








(Continued from page 43) 


versation then said, “Mr. Kean, one 
of your cowboys left an orphan calf 
here last night. Picked him up on 
Cotton Creek figured he was 
dead when he left here. We sort of 
saved him ‘ wondered if you'd 
sell him to me, Sir?” Pat paused a 
moment for breath. 
dollars. 


“lve saved six 
I know that isn’t enough 
but maybe I could pay you... if 
you'd trust me... a bit at a time?” 

K. K. Kean stiffened in his saddle. 
His keen blue eyes seemed sharp and 
cold for a moment as he looked down 
at the dark-haired boy standing there 
so earnestly making him a business 
proposition, 

“Couldn’t possibly,” Mr. Kean 
barked sharply. He paused a moment 
then went on, “Couldn’t possibly 
have you paying me a bit at a time. 
Sold. He’s yours for six dollars. I'll 
even give you a bill of sale. My 
Herefords are all prize stock!” 

Pat gulped uncomfortably for a 
moment. Then suddenly his legs got 


Bulletin Board 


(Continued from page 31) 


Does all this seem like a great deal 
of work and worry? Well, don’t for- 
get that this is a teacher-and-pupil 
project. Your pupils will be far more 
interested in the bulletin board dis- 
plays which they prepare; they will 
be far prouder of the items they col- 
lect and arrange; they will be much 
more interested in the bulletin board 
which is their bulletin board. 

So why not confine your efforts to 
the contribution of occasional items, 
the appointment of bulletin board 
committees, and frequent discussions 
of standards for good bulletin boards 
and items on the bulletin board. The 
whole thing will be much more fun 
for your pupils—and much less work 
for you! 
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under way and he leaped throuczh 
the snow drifts toward the house end 
his hoarded six dollars. 

“You're mine, Bing!” he cr °d. 
giving the calf a brief pat. 

Then he ran out to give Mr. Kean 
the six dollars. 


* REGISTER NOW * 


FOR EARLY PLACEMENT 


Excellent opportunities for advancement. W 
serve teachers and administrators — In A 
Fields—from Coast to Coast. Member NATA 


Teacher's Registry & Exchange, Inc 
*« 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Mlinoi 





COMPLETE STOCK OF | 
LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you 
need it — consult Larson Leathercraft 
Headquarters. Wide line to choose from. 
Moderate priced tooling leathers as well 
as top quality calf-skins. Prompt ship- 
ments. All tools, materials and instruc- 
tions for making gloves, belts, purses, 
woolskin toys and mittens and many other 
useful items. 

Send for FREE catalog 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 
Dept. RR 

















An Easter Activity With 
CLAY and PAPER 


A spring activity with a use! Make color- 
ful teble centerpieces or room displays 
for Easter. Ducks modeled of Amaco 
Moist Clay (a water clay) or Marblex (a 
clay which hardens without firing) «re 
painted in pastel colors with Amaco 
Showceard Colors. If a kiln is available, 
ducks modeled of Amaco Moist Cay 
may be fired and glazed in soft mat 
colors. Arrange ducks on a pond paint- 
ed with water colors; cut grass ed 
flowers of colored paper. 

Write for Art Craft Catalog No. ? 


Ask your dealer for Amaco Products 





AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS + INDIANA 
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fascinating, fast... 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


Using Films and Records 
(Continued from page 20) 
children, motivation for the Carroll 
classic is required. 

Alice in Wonderland is produced 


| by Paramount and distributed by 





3-DIMENSION | 
EDUCATION | 


7 BASIC GE. 
OMETRIC 
SHAPES, 7 
bright colors. 
New remark- 
able 


eS 


tion principle. 
destructible, vulcanized ma- 
terial, same as silent 
in auto engines. Developed 
in colors especially for Rig- 
A-Jig. Pieces go together 


~ 

O 
€. ¢ 
A 


ms 


construc- | 


Made of in- | 


gears | 


like magic into planes, cars, | 


trucks, doll 
ple, animals 
color designs. 
firmly. Unbreakable for chil- 
dren. 


WIDELY RECOGNIZED 

Outstanding educational re- 

sults. Rig-A-Jig hold; inter 
est. Develops color sense, muscular coordination, 
finger dexterity. Speeds up thinking and reasoning. 
Encourages creative thought. 
be built at once. Rig-A-Jig is a teaching advance 
that never loses fascination. Indestructible, lasts for 
vears. 


SPECIAL OFFER—600 PC. SET $7.50 


furniture, peo- 


and beautiful | 
Fit accurately, | 


Almost any idea can | 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Get Rig-A-Jig | 


now! 
the big, complete 600 piece CLASSROOM Rig-A- 
Jig outfit, only $7.50, postpaid (with 12 full-color. 


16-page. inspiring Instruction Books for children to 
use). 


of the most resourceful teaching tools in use today. 

ALSO AVAILABLE c+ 
94-pc. 

Introductory Set 

with 

Idea 

Book “ 

$1.25 postpaid 

(Regular price— 

$1.75. Limit — 

1 per school.) 


RIG-A-JIG, INC. 


32 W. Washington, Dept. JA-4 Chicago 2 


? 4 


APRIL 1949 


Simply send your name, school, address for | 


Test Rig-A-Jig on the whole class—it’s one | 





Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 
43rd Street, New York 18, and 
through rental sources. The running 
time is nineteen minutes. 








French Tapestries Visit America | 


Nowadays if the pupils can’t visit | 


| the tapestries, the tapestries visit the | 


pupils. If you were unable to take | 
your children on a field trip to the | 


Metropolitan Museum during 


the | 


time that the French tapestries were | 


on display, you still can introduce 
them to this mm. 
And in some respects it may be more 
satisfactory than a first-hand intro- 


form of art via 


duction, for the eye of the camera— | 


better than the eye of the average | 


person — picks out detail and un.- | 
ravels the story of even the most | 
complex tapestries. The viewing of | 
this film should lend a note of vari- | 
ety to the art appreciation lesson or | 
it might tie in successfully with the | 


unit on France. 

The film, which is well reproduced 
in Kodachrome, is accompanied by 
contemporary music from the French 
‘“Anthologie Sonore.” 

French Tapestries Visit America 
is a Falcon Production, distributed 
by A. F. Films, 1600 Broadway, New 
York. The playing time is twenty- 
seven minutes. The price for rental 
is $25 and the sale price is $200. 
Or try your state film library. 


Multiplying Fractions 

The film opens with a scene in 
which a boy needs to multiply frac- 
It is followed by a kitchen 
scene in which a girl learns to mul- 
tiply fractions in using cooking rec- 
ipes. Apples are used to give mean- 
ing to 1%4 x 1% and 1% x 7. A block 
cut into units shows clearly why 
1/3 x 2/5 equals 2/15. 

Multiplying Fractions is intended 
for pupils of grades five to nine and 
for teacher-training groups. Its run- 
ning time is eleven minutes; its pur- 
chase price $40 and rental $2 per 
day. One of the Knowledge Builders 
series of “Simplified Arithmetic’ 
films, it is available from Knowledge 
Builders Classroom Films, 625 Mad- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Give your metalcraft work a 
perfect start — by using high 
quality METAL GOODS handi- 
craft metals. They're easy 
to work — and assure lasting 
satisfaction in your handicraft. 


@ ALUMINUM and COPPER 
CIRCLES... For attractive 
trays, coasters and other 
useful articles. 


@BRACELET BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
...0f Aluminum, Brass, Cop- 
per and Stainless Steel, 
Ready for your artistic touch. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 
“Making Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters”, an interesting and 
helpful booklet as well as the 
copper-craft bulletin for be- 
ginner or experienced crafts- 
men. Write for your FREE copy 
and Metal Goods price list 
today. 


METAL GOODS & 
CORPORATION 


Dept. JA 


5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





F R E ‘ DANDRUFF 


4 4 J 4 
Dry Hair, Thinning Hair, Itchy Scalp 
16-page epoch- making booklet. A new approach to age- 
old problems, it is jam-packed with authentic information 
that brings prompt relief, better hair. Write for copy today. 


REGIME PRODUCTS, 9 South Clinton St., Dept. p-3, Chicage 6, lil. 








Make teaching easier 
“THE INSTRUCTOR .. . Way” 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


first with teachers .. . 


‘it’s the biggest buy 


‘it’s the best value for 
teaching help 


- it’s still available at low 


price with JUNIOR 
ARTS and ACTIVITIES 








First on every modern teacher's 
list, THE INSTRUCTOR provides 
daily aid for every grade. THE 
INSTRUCTOR meets your constant 
demand for a tried and proven 
teaching aid. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. J 

538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


© Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR, one year at 
$4.00. 


0 Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $7.00. 


Name ..... 


Address 











to Victims of| From the Editor's Desk 


(Continued from page 1) 


introverted side, perhaps you would 
enjoy the work of housekeeper. 

If you would like to try a new 
job such as this, and if you are 
willing to devote your entire vaca- 
tion to it, you'd better get busy on 
your letters of application right now. 
Make the letter a good one, keeping 
in mind that your employer will be 
hiring you on the strength of this 
letter, without benefit of personal in- 
terview. 

After you have decided upon the 
section of the country in which you 
would like to work. select a number 
of different hotels as your prospec- 
tive employers. The Hotel Red Book, 
probably available at your local li- 
brary, should give you some help. 
The Chamber of Commerce of your 
selected locality will undoubtedly 
have hotel lists available. The travel 
sections of the Sunday New York 
Times and Herald Tribune carry 
advertisements for many fine hotels. 

Yes. there are lots of ways of 
spending a summer. But if you want 
to choose your favorite way and your 
favorite place, you'd better get busy 
right now. 


Gulliring and Mr. Bebop 


(Continued from page 45) 


pet you and take care of you?” 

Emma hopped over, all agog. “You 
mean I wouldn’t have to scrabble for 
our living any more, Lily (for that 
was Mrs. Bebop’s first name)? Lily 
dear, I’d love it!” 

So Gulliring. who was very good 
at latches, you know. unfastened the 
latch on the truck door and Mrs. 
Bebop and the children hopped out 
and Cousin Emma and the twins 
hopped in. 

And that is why. somewhat to the 
surprise of Mommy and Daddy, Kar- 
en found not one Easter present— 
wigglesome. long eared, bob-tailed 
and loving—on Easter morning. She 
found six Easter presents. And only 
Gulliring and Mr. Bebop could have 
told her how they got there. 
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Using Films and Records 
(Continued from page 47) 


ison Avenue, New York 22, aid 
probably from your state univers ty 
or film library. 


Making the Most of School 


Carl learns. in this film. tuat 
merely “getting by” isn’t nearly as 
interesting as participating in cl iss 
discussions, investigating opportuni- 
ties for additional learning, and tik. 
ing an active interest in clubs end 
sports. Children of the middle and 
upper grades who see the film may 
have their eyes opened to the riches 
which school offers them beyond 
their day-to-day assignments. 

Making the Most of School i- a 
one-reel sound film in color or in 
black and white, available from 
Coronet or from your film library. 
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AND CHECK THIS LIST! 
You'll enjoy a new subscription 


Take advantage of our special service plan. Order all your 
subscriptions NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES and your 
other favorite magazines! You'll enjoy both the saving and 
the convenience. 


Use the club rates when ordering more than one magazine 
from the list. 


Price with 





Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD ........._... a $3.00 $6.50 
AMERICAN GIRL ........................ eee oe 2.00 2.00 5.50 
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FIVE MINUTES A DAY. 


a PRODUCES AMAZING RESULTS WITH 
Sng A SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


oo The teachers who have used these books are our best advertisers. 
- From all parts of the country, they are writing to us telling us how 
much both they and their students are enjoying the books. 


By Catt 


THE MODERN 


music sty RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED 
“ta HERE’S WHY: 


@ The books present music reading problems which are within the 
mental reach of the students. The students are therefore able 
to read the songs without undue help from the teacher, thus 
eliminating the boresome necessity of the teacher having to 

cecimesats perform the songs over and over until, like good parrots, the 
Avcip oth aati students are finally able to repeat them by memory. 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY @ The books were written by a teacher who understands student- 
2821 WORTH Or S1BEIT - miLwauutt, wisconsin interests as well as music. The songs presented are therefore as 
delightful as they are educational. 


@ The books are helpful to the teacher as well as to the students. Teachers who have not had a thorough 
training in music find that these books are as helpful for them as a college course in music fundamentals. 
No special music skills are required to successfully teach with these books. 


"NOTE READING IS FUN." This new book in the series fills a long-felt need. 


Written for use in the primary grades, it presents note-reading problems in such a 
@ = charming manner that students actually love to read by note. What is more, they 
¥ learn to do it quickly and with ease. The reading problems are presented through 


the medium of simple delightful songs usable for program as well as study purposes. 
Twelve plastic note discs, which are to be used with the large music staff in the book, 
are included with each book ordered. PRICE: 60c. 


‘ > “ul 
This coupon entitles you to a free copy of any one of the a4 

books listed with an order of 50¢ or more. This offer limited Each a SONG BOOK with a Plan 

to teachers and school officials. (Kindly indicate choice by @®@SING AND I : CARN MUSI( BOOK IT (Unis« no o-Part) Simple 


writing word “FREE” after title of book selected.) enough for the urth grade and yet so basie that hig hool 


¥ 


* 


Oa unl ial 


and college 
isses can use it with profit, A MUST for any group th has not had a 
: solid foundation in music.—PRICE: ¢ 
: SING AND LEARN MUSIC—BOOK II (Three-Part, Treble) If vou once 
HANDY- FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY, use this book you will never again be willing to be without it. Simple graded 
* three-part songs, interesting sight-singing exercises and a course in elementary 
2821 N. 9th St. Milwaukee 6, Wise. s theory and harmony are combined into a unified wh 4 The songs. (all new 
Ore 1 “E Offer” on this pawe? ; copyrights) are suitable for concert as well as study purposes. —PRICE: 60% 
you rea ree €! 1 Ss page H 
P end POSTPAID ound ne Rooks. as indicat hel ’ SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) Beginning with simple 
—.s : ag : : : ngs using only the first three notes of the scale, the student is skillfully 
Copies : fC 1 from probem to probem.—PRICE 
NOTE READING IS FUN @ 60c : TWO PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.) This book proves that with 
SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK |! @ 60c ea S : per materials to work with, two-part singing is no more difficult than 


: unison. A real delight for teacher and student.—PRICE: 50c 
@ a. ; . 
nS OED CARED ENE. Soe. @ Oe i @ THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.S.A.) Teachers who have used 
SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN . this book call it the most outstanding of its kind. The interesting chord drills 
Unison @ 50c ea...... : as well as the many delightful songs provide a foundation for three-part choral 
TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.) : work which cannot be duplicated in any other way.—PRICE: 50c¢ 
Oc ea. : S.A.B. SIGHT READING FU N—IJust the thing for the 7th, Sth. and 9th 
THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN s grades Peps up boys as well as the girls. A delightful collection of sing- 
(S.S.A.) @ 50c ea. ‘ ‘ : ible songs PRICE: 50c 
S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN @ ‘50¢ ea. eee : FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.T.B.)) A’ pleasing blend of 
FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN : catchy drills and melodious songs. Wonderful Fe 
(S.A.T.B.) @ 50c ea. ; PRICE: 50c 
SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES ; @ SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES—A real sulphur and 
c ea. ‘ : mo — tonic f aay boy . ices. Beginning with son songs and drills 
: tl voys are gradually enabled to sing two. thr ee at ur-part 
.. THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ @ 60¢ ea. : professionals. A real boon to Boys Glee Clubs and Choruses PRIC 
THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ 60c ea. : FOR THE) SACRED CHOIR—THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER—PRICE 
: FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER—PRIC}I Gn Tt ibove tw books fill 
| enclose : +4 need for the sacred — oe *k presents a pleasing ‘sarict of 
’ H selections suitable for study, worshir r ert Sight-sir 
Name ; : : Chasiatars for the problems met in the gz ngs. These os ks 
A : n a short time. All the songs are new copyrights 
Stress $ y ii : Postpaid—10% Discount on all orders of 30 or more books. 
City, Zone, and State 


KINDLY SEND FREE INFORMATION ON “‘The Symphonet,”’ : H A N DY- F 0 L | 0 M U S | C C 0 . 


A MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD : 2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


cappella” training. 


exercises 
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